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SIBERIAN    EXILES. 


u0' 


kN  TO   Siberia!"      How   often  has  this 
cry  quenched   hope  in   human  hearts  ! 
How  many  bitter  thoughts   have  been  engen- 


outrages  inflicted  on  those  banished  to 
Russia's  political  prison  that  the  civilized 
world  has  become  aroused,  and  the  pressure 
of  public  indignation  is  so  great  that  reforms 
and  better  treatment    are   promised    by  the 


THE    EXILE   TRN1N. 


dered  by  the  sent  nee  of  exile  to  that  horrible 
tomb  of  the  living  !  Words  are  but  feeble  to 
describe  the  full  import  of  such  a  penalty. 
The  terrible  torture,  the  mental  agony,  the 
gloomy  forebodings  are  beyond  the  imagina- 
tion of  man  to  picture.     So  inhuman  are  the 


government  whose  soil  is  almost  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  victims  of  its  intolerance. 
Doubtless  to  George  Ken  nan,  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Century,  more  than  to  any 
other  one  man,  is  due  the  credit  for  the 
inauguration    of  sentiment    opposed    to    the 
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barbarity  which  for  years  has  been  practiced 
in  the  treatment  of  political  prisoners.  He 
it  was  who  penetrated  that  forbidding  country 
and  revealed  to  the  world  some  of  the  details 
of  life  in  Siberia. 

In  the  accompanying  engraving  we  may  see 
a  train  of  these  poor  Russian  exiles  on  the 
way  to  Siberia  to  work  in  the  mines  or  in  any 
place  to  which  they  have  been  sentenced. 
How  many  poor  souls  have  succumbed  to 
disease  and  hardship,  only  the  judgment  day 
will  reveal.  The  journey,  made  mostly  by 
foot,  is  severe  even  to  those  accustomed  to 
labor  and  suffering,  but  when  men  whose 
wealth  has  provided  them  every  comfort  in 
their  homes,  and  delicate  females  assist  to 
make  up  the  train,  the  mortality  is  very  great. 
The  toilsome  days  of  travel  through  snow  and 
storm  are  succeeded  by  sleepless  nights  in 
prisons  where  the  air  is  loaded  with  the  most 
foul  and  poisonous  odors.  This  continues 
until  tired  nature  finds  repose  even  in  the 
most  noisome  cells,  or  death  relieves  the 
victim  of  further  suffering. 

Frequently  the  condemned  are  loaded  with 
chains  and  when  weary  with  their  burdens, 
the  exiles  are  urged  forward  by  their  most 
cruel  guards  by  pricks  of  the  bayonet  point. 
The  slightest  infraction  of  the  rules  of  march 
or  order  is  punished  most  severely.  In  fact 
mercy  seems  to  be  an  ingredient  foreign 
entirely  to  the  composition  of  the  average 
Russian  official. 

A  massacre  of  political  exiles  is  said  to  have 
occurred  last  fall  at  Yakutsk  in  eastern  Siberia. 
The  distance  of  this  place  from  outside  com- 
munication, and  the  difficulty  of  forwarding 
the  news  of  the  event  to  the  world,  prevented 
its  being  known  till  early  in  January  last,  I 
when  the  correspondent  of  a  London  paper 
succeeded  in  putting  the  facts  in  the  hands  of 
his  employers.  The  publication  of  the  revolt- 
ing scene  startled  the  world  and  even  extorted 
from  the  hitherto  silent  government  of  the  i 
Czar  an  official  explanation  of  the  incident. 
The  massacre  is  denied,  but  it  is  admitted 
that  two  unfortunate  affairs  took  place  at 
Yakutsk  under  the  following  circumstances  : 


About  a  year  ago  the  secret  police  depart- 
ment here  received  information  to  the  effect 
that  much  of  the  nihilistic  pamphlets,  procla- 
mations and  other  publications  were  not  only 
written,  but  also  printed  in  Siberia. 

At  first  sight  this  appeared  almost  incredi- 
ble, in  view  of  the  close  supervision  to  which 
both  prisoners  and  exiles  are  submitted  in  the 
Czar's  penal  colony.  However,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
matter,  and  accordingly,  Captain  Russanow, 
one  of  the  cleverest  members  of  the  third 
section  of  imperial  chancellerie,  was  dis- 
patched to  Siberia  for  that  purpose.  After 
much  careful  and  patient  investigation,  he 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  existence  of  a 
most  elaborately  equipped  secret  printing 
establishment  at  Yakutsk.  The  latter  is  about 
the  last  place  on  earth  where  one  would  have 
imagined  the  Nihilists  to  have  established 
their  presses,  for  only  the  most  dangerous  and 
desperate  prisoners  are  interred  at  Yakutsk. 
Their  names  are  not  even  known  to  the  local 
authorities,  since  from  the  moment  that  they 
leave  Towisk  they  are  deprived  for  the 
remainder  of  their  days  of  their  patronymics 
and  are  designated  by  numerals  only.  By 
reason  of  their  dangerous  character  they  are 
supposed  to  be  under  specially  strict  surveil- 
lance. 

Captain  Russanow,  however,  found  that  by 
means  of  heavy  bribes  they  had  succeeded  in 
corrupting  the  Baikal  Cossacks  appointed  to 
guard  them,  and  that  the  latter  actually  helped 
them  to  forward  their  missives  to  Russia. 
Having  made  his  preparations  he  caused  the 
building  in  which  the  Nihilist  presses  were 
located  to  be  surrounded  one  night  by  a 
detachment  of  police  and  soldiers,  and  after 
a  sanguinary  affray,  during  which  several  of 
the  police  as  well  as  conspirators  were  severe- 
ly wounded  by  revolver  bullets  and  sabre 
cuts,  the  occupants  of  the  premises  were 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  A  few  weeks 
later  they  were  brought  up  for  trial,  and  with 
a  moderation  usual  under  such  circumstances, 
the  judges  contented  themselves  with  sentenc- 
ing them  to  deportation   to  various  still  more 
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distant  and  severe  penal  settlements.  The 
object  of  the  court  was  to  disperse  the  band 
and  to  scatter  them  at  great  distances  from 
one  another,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  all  com- 
munication between  them.  The  official 
statement  adds  that  when  leaving  the  court- 
room, after  the  delivery  of  their  sentences, 
they  suddenly  attacked  their  escort,  and 
several  of  them  having  revolvers  concealed 
about  their  persons,  began  to  use  them  against 
the  police  officers  who  were  present.  Troops 
hurried  to  the  rescue  of  the  latter,  and  before 
the  revolt  of  prisoners  could  be  quelled  it 
was  necessary  to  shoot  down  and  to  bayonet 
several  of  their  number.  Three  of  the  sur- 
vivors were  subsequently  hanged,  and  the 
others  were  condemned  to  penal  servitude  in 
the  mines,  instead  of  to  mere  deportation. 
The  explanation  thus  vouchsafed  by  the 
government  contains  universal  credence  here, 
for  the  Nihilists  themselves  now  admit  and 
glory  in  the  fact  that  the  pamphlets  and 
revolutionary  documents  with  which  Russia  is 
at  present  flooded,  were  actually  printed  and 
issued  from  the  strictly  supervised  settlement 
of  Siberia. 

From  one  of  those  who  was  present  at  the 
affray  Mr.  George  Kennan  claims  to  have 
received  the  following  graphic  description  : 

"  At  10  o'clock  that  day  we  met  in  Mon- 
kin's  house  to  the  number  of  thirty-three. 
Among  us  were  Segius  Kapger  and  his 
betrothed,  Anna  Zoarvastrova,  the  latter  quite 
a  young  girl,  and  a  man  who  had  come  in 
from  one  of  the  Yakutsk  settlements  to  make 
some  purchases.  These  came  to  the  house  to 
see  their  fellow-exiles.  At  10:30  the  police 
overseer,  Olesof,  brought  a  verbal  order  that 
all  the  exiles  present  were  to  come  to  the 
police  station.  We  thought  there  must  be 
some  misunderstanding,  as  we  were  waiting 
by  order  of  the  chief, of  police.  Olesof 
turned  on  his  heel,  saying:  'Then  I  under- 
stand you  won't  come?'  We  said  no  such 
thing,  but  we  wanted  to  know  from  the  chief 
of  police  what  he  expected  us  to  do. 

"  A  company  of  Cossacks,  numbering  over 
one  hundred  men,  under    command     of  an 


officer  named  Karamzen,  then  appeared,  bat- 
tered down  the  gates  of  the  courtyard,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  entered  the  house 
while  others  surrounded  it.  The  officers  who 
entered  with  the  soldiers  were  Chief  of  Police 
Sofchtkef,  Captain  Vasdem,  the  local  com- 
mander of  the  whole  Cossack  force  in  the 
town,  and  Olesof,  the  police  6verseer;  Kar- 
amzin,  also  entered  and  told  us  he  had  the 
governor's  order  to  take  us  to  the  police 
station. 

"  We  tried  to  explain  our  side  of  the  case, 
and  said  we  had  not  gathered  there  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  receive  the  governor's 
reply,  but  that  we  would  go  to  the  police 
station,  only  asking  that  Karamzin  withdraw 
his  troops.  The  chief  of  police  then  said  to 
Karan.zin  ;  'What  is  the  use  of  your  talking 
with  them  ?  Do  what  you  were  ordered  to 
do.'  Karamzin  cried  out  to  the  Cossacks  : 
'  Take  them.' 

"We  were  assembled  in  a  room  about 
twenty  feet  square  and  had  gathered  in  one 
corner,  from  which  position  the  Cossacks 
tried  to  oust  us,  by  pricking  us  with  bayonets. 
Some  women,  being  wounded  quite  seriously, 
began  to  scream.  Cartridges  were  served  to 
the  soldiers  the  night  before  and  they  fired 
point  blank  into  the  miscellaneous  mass  of 
women  and  men.  Five  of  the  exiles  had 
revolvers,  which  they  had  brought  as  a  means 
of  protection  on  their  journey  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  the  authorities. 
Nicolas  Zotof  drew  his  revolver,  sprang  upon 
the  divan  and  shouted  :  '  Stop  !  Stop  !'  The 
firing  then  became  general  on  both  sides. 

"  After  one  or  two  volleys  the  soldiers  with- 
drew from  the  h6use,  and  the  whole  Cossack 
force  then  poured  in  their  fire  through  the 
doors  and  windows.  Schur  rushed  into  the 
courtyard,  crying,  'We  surrender,'  but  was 
dead  a  short  distance  from  the  steps. 
Patbeiski,  who  heard  the  firing  and  ran  to 
the  house  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  was 
shot  dead  at  the  court-yard  gate.  He  was 
not  implicated  in  the  affair  in  any  way.  He 
was  within  two  months  of  the  termination  of 
his  exile.     Joseph  Estrovitch,  already  wound- 
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ed,  rushed  into  the  courtyard,  fell,  and  was 
repeatedly  bayoneted  as  he  lay  on  the  ground. 

"As  a  result  of  this  affray  six  of  us,  including 
one  woman,  were  killed  outright.  This 
woman's  stomach  was  torn  open  by  a  bayonet, 
and  all  of  us  were  more  or  less  injured.  At 
the  first  lull  in  the  firing  upon  '  the  house, 
Zotof  ran  out  into  the  courtyard,  it  does  not 
appear  for  what  purpose.  There  he  saw 
Governor  Ostasakin  who  had  arrived,  and 
whom  he  doubtless  believed  to  be  responsible 
for  the  killing  of  his  friends.  He  drew  his 
revolver  and  fired  at  the  governor.  But  for 
this  there  might  have  been  no  more  shooting. 
Zotof,  however,  wounded  the  governor,  and 
the  soldiers  recommenced  firing  into  the 
house.  After  two  or  three  volleys,  the  firing 
was  stopped  by  Captain  Vaznef. 

"The  government  casualties  were  one 
soldier  killed,  and  the  governor  and  a  soldier 
slightly  wounded.  There  were  six  exiles 
killed  and  twelve  others  were  severely 
wounded.  The  survivors  were  tried  by  court 
martial  on  the  charge  of  armed  resistance. 
Three  of  the  prisoners  were  hanged.  Kohan 
Dernstein,  who  had  been  severely  wounded 
and  was  unable  to  stand,  was  taken  to  the 
scaffold  on  a  hospital  bed,  the  noose  put 
around  his  neck  and  the  cot  taken  from 
under  him.  He  was  choked  to'  death. 
Fourteen  others,  including  four  women,  were 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life  in  the 
mines  of  Kara.  The  others  were  sentenced 
for  different  terms,  ranging  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years." 

If  but  a  tithe  of  this  latter  narration  is 
correct,  can  we  wonder  that  such  intense 
hatred  for  the  government  exists  in  the  hearts 
of  many  of  the  Russians?  Such  tyranny 
may  for  a  time  keep  human  beings  in  subjec- 
tion but  it  will  never  make  them  patriots. 

Fortunately  for  humanity  and  for  the  suffer- 
ing exiles,  all  the  Russian  officers  are  not 
brutes.  Many  of  them  lift  the  burdens  of 
banishment  as  much  as  they  dare  from  their 
suffering  charges,  and  they  feel  deeply  ihe 
wrongs  done.  An  officer  who  had  lived  at 
Kara,  one  of  the  numerous  convict  stations 


in  Siberia,  and  had  commanded  a  battalion 
of  Cossacks  for  three  and  one- half  years,  told 
Mr.  Kennan  that  the  cause  of  his  beard 
becoming  so  early  sprinkled  with  gray  was 
because  of  the  human  misery  which  he  was 
compelled  to  witness  at  the  mines. 

"The  wretched  convicts,"  he  said,  "are 
cruelly  treated,  flogged  with  rods  and  the  ■ 
plet  (a  sort  of  heavy  cat, )  and  worked  for  the 
benefit  of  their  overseers,  who  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  convict's  expense.  *  While  I 
was  there,  the  wife  of  the  warden  of  one  of 
the  prisons  accidentally  discovered  that  her 
lover — a  convict  of  the  free  command — was 
carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  one  of  her  ser- 
vants, a  good-looking  girl  belonging  also  to 
the  criminal  class.  Enraged  by  jealousy,  she 
made  such  representations  to  her  husband, 
the  warden,  as  to  induce  him  to  have  the 
servant  girl  flogged.  The  girl  received  150 
blows  with  the  stick  on  her  bare  body,  and 
then  when  she  went  to  the  governor  of  the 
penal  establishment  and  complained  of  the 
cruel  treatment  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
jected, she  got  90  blows  more  with  the  plet, 
— 240  blows  in  all, — and  I  stood  by  and  saw 
these  executions  carried  out.  Do  you  think 
that's  a  pleasant  thing  ?  I  havn't  much  hair 
left  (stroking  the  top  of  his  head),  but  all 
that  I  have  has  stood  on  end  at  the  sights  I 
have  been  forced  to  witness  at  those  accursed 
mines.  To  see  what  one  must  see  there  one 
ought  to  have  nerves  of  iron  wire.". 

All  nature  and  men  cry  out  for  a  termina- 
tion of  such  cruelties  as  these,  of  which  we 
doubtless  receive  but  a  meager  account,  and 
the  recital  of  whose  horrors  is  much  modified 
before  it  reaches  our  ears.  Nac. 


The  bitterest  tears  shed  over  graves  are  for 
words  left  unsaid  ^and  deeds  left  undone. 
"  She  never  knew  how  I  loved  her."  "  He 
never  knew  what  he  was  to  me."  "  I  always 
meant  to  make  more  of  our  friendship."  Such 
words  are  the  poisoned  arrows  which  cruel 
death  shoots  backward  at  us  from  the  sepul- 
cher. 
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SANPAN   LIFE   IN   HONG  KONG. 

AMONG  the  many  wonderful  cities  of  that 
people,  the  Chinese,  the  great  city  of 
Hong  Kong  takes  a  unique  and  leading  place. 
It  is,  perhaps,  better  known  than  any  other  of 
the  Chinese  cities,  having  been  one  of  the 
first  into  which  English  merchants  were  ad- 
mitted, and  holding,  in  its  own  right,  a  most 
important  commercial  position  in  the  whole 
empire.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  large  and  busy 
population  ;  and,  while  it  may  be  said  of  Lon- 
don that  one-third  of  all  its  bricks  and  one- 
fourth  of  its  population  are  used  and  pass 
away  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  is 
an  equally  curious  fact  in  Hong  Kong  that 
fully  sixty  thousand  of  its  people  are  born, 
and  live,  and  die  without  ever  going  upon 
land  at  all.  It  must  not  be  supposed  from 
this  that  the  residents  of  Hong  Kong  are  a 
seafaring  race,  that  they  travel  extensively  or 
are  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  traffics 
of  foreign  lands.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
well-nigh  as  fixed  in  their  surroundings  and 
as  absolute  in  their  methods  of  life  as  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  meanest  cellar  in  the  great  city, 
of  which  they  form  a  part.  Their  frail  and 
shifting  dwellings  move  responsive  to  the 
whispers  of  the  wind  and  the  ripples  of  the 
tide;  but  beyond  this,  and  the  occasional 
sluggish  journey  up  the  river  to  Canton  and 
down  the  river  back  again,  they  are  as  much 
a  fixture  as  the  tree  whose  branches  sway  in 
the  breeze,  though  its  trunk  is  firmly  rooted 
in  the  soil. 

This  immense  water  population,  known  as 
the  floating  folk  of  Hong  Kong,  are  a  pros- 
perous though  not  an  apparently  energetic 
community,  almost  as  distinct  from  the  Chi- 
nese on  shore  as  though  they  belonged  to  a 
different  race.  How  they  manage  to  exist  is 
a  mystery,  though,  perhaps,  no  less  so  than 
that  many  millions  of  the  Chinese  manage  to 
extract  an  ample  subsistence  from  what  other 
people  would  throw  away.  They  trade  a  little 
among  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  furnish 
fruits  and  products  from  the  interior  of  the 
country    to   the  dwellers  on   shore,   and    for 


themselves  subsist  largely  on  fish.  Some  of 
them  are  very  busy,  paddling  about  all  day, 
calling  out  their  wares  in  tones  discordant 
and  incomprehensible  to  European  or  Ameri- 
can ears.  These,  as  well  as  the  more  indus- 
trious fisher  class,  seem  to  thrive  in  their  river 
homes.  They  look  to  be  well  fed  and  well 
clothed,  and  travelers,  who  have  been  admit- 
ted to  their  dwellings,  find  them  provided 
with  all  the  necessities  which  constitute  a  full 
larder,  as  well  as  with  all  the  ornaments 
and  luxuries  of  life.  While  the  majority  of 
them  seem  to  have  no  business  whatever,  there 
exists,  among  all  of  them,  a  very  clear  theory 
and  practice  of  mutual  aid ;  they  help  one 
another,  and  all  obtain,  from  some  source, 
plenty  to  satisfy  their  needs.  In  short,  they 
are,  in  their  associations,  not  unlike  one  vast 
family,  in  which,  while  each  is  supplied  with 
what  he  needs,  those  that  are  thrifty  and  in- 
dustrious alone  enjoy  the  extra  comforts. 

The  dwellings  of  these  peculiar  people  are 
all  more  or  less  alike.  Their  floating  house  is 
called  a  "sanpan,"  and,  to  form  an  idea  or 
it,  one  has  but  to  imagine  a  long,  clumsily- 
constructed  boat,  with  a  thatched  roof  over 
the  center  and  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments. The  children  occupy  one  end,  the 
parents  the  other  and  the  kitchen  and  all-pur- 
pose portion  of  the  house  is  between  the  two. 
The  vessel  is  propelled  something  after  the 
manner  of  the  Venetian  gondola,  though,  of 
course,  it  has  none  of  the  grace  of  the  latter 
craft.  Frequently  a  rude  sail  of  matting  is 
hoisted  for  service  in  going  up  to  Canton  or 
for  the  rare  voyages  outside  the  harbor  to  vil- 
lages along  the  coast.  This  is  not  usual, 
however,  as  the  force  of  the  wind  upon  the 
hull  is  sufficient  to  move  it  about  with  as  much 
speed  as  the  occupants  care  to  direct.  Think 
of  such  an  existence  !  Generation  after  gene- 
ration pass  their  lives  within  the  confines  of  a 
boat  less  than  twenty  feet  long— fathers,  mo- 
thers, children  and  grandparents  living  to- 
gether like  animals  in  a  cage,  never  leaving 
their  home,  yet,  seemingly,  as  happy  as  a  list- 
less existence  and  no  responsibility  can  make 
them.     Their  possessions  consist  of  the   float- 
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ing  domicile  which  shelter  them,  and  this  is 
their  legacy  from  father  to  son.  When  the 
ravages  of  the  elements  compel,  or  a  career  of 
prosperity  permits  the  family  to  seek  a  fresh 
abiding  place,  their  ambition  is,  not  to  go  on 
land  and  rent  or  buy  a  cottage  or  apartment 
in  which  to  pass  their  days,  but  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  new  sanpan.  The  life  which 
their  fathers  led  is  good  enough  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  few  of  them  accept  from  choice  any 
other. 

The  warm  and  brackish  water,  on  whose 
placid  bosom  they  while  away  their  lives,  can- 
not have,  in  the  nature  of  things,  any  terrors 
for  them.  It  is  their  chief  beverage,  if  they 
are  particularly  shiftless,  their  only  one.  With 
it  they  wash  down  a  soggy,  unpalatable  stuff 
that  looks  like  pat  cheese;  varied  among  the 
more  industrious  families  with  fruits,  fowl  and 
fish.  Cleanliness  as  to  clothing  is  not  carried 
to  any  extreme  among  them,  though,  as  to 
their  persons,  they  are  commendably  particu- 
lar. They  are  all  graceful  and  fearless  swim- 
mers/ and  the  morning  ablution  for  every 
member  of  the  family  consists  of  a  plunge 
over  the  side  of  the  boat  and  a  scramble  back 
into  it.  It  is  said  that  even  the  small  children 
enjoy  the  bath  as  much  as  their  elders,  and, 
on  being  thrown  into  the  water,  splash  and 
swim  about  as  gleefully  as  though  they  were 
playing  marbh  s  or  rolling  hoops  on  land. 
The  girls  are  quite  as  expert  as  the  boys  in 
the  pastime,  and  the  ease  and  speed  with 
which  they  make  their  way  through  the  water 
furnish  a  constant  surprise  to  travelers  who 
are  accustomed  to  look  upon  a  tumble  into 
the  water  at  any  distance  from  shore  as  an 
accident  more  than  likely  to  end  fatally.  A 
correspondent,  writing  recently  to  a  New 
York  newspaper,  cites  an  instance: 

"  Our  first  experience,  as  we  steamed  into 
Hong  Kong  harbor,"  he  says,  "was  with  a 
large  Chinese  junk.  The  wind  was  blowing 
at  a  lively  rate  and  the  junk,  with  great  sails 
of  matting  spread,  tried  to  cross  our  bows.  A 
collision  seemed  inevitable.  We  were  going 
at  a  very  slow  rate  of  speed  and  the  captain 
signalled  to  stop  her.     It  was   a   close   shave, 


and  the  Chinaman  at  the  rudder  post  grinned 
as  he  witnessed  the  anger  of  the  captain.  The 
grin  was  changed  to  a  look  of  dismay  a  mo- 
ment later,  however,  as  his  hat,  a  curious  and 
large  proportioned  affair,  blew  off  his  head 
into  the  water.  There  was  a  moment  of  in- 
decision and  then,  neglecting  the  rudder,  the 
man  dove  overboard  after  his  hat.  We  were 
a  mile  from  shore,  and  I  naturally  expected 
the  other  Chinamen  in  the  junk  to  bring 
about  and  rescue  the  man  in  the  water.  But 
they  didn't.  One  of  them  took  up  the  steer- 
ing gear  and  the  man  overboard  was  scarcely 
given  a  thought. 

"'Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  rescue 
him?'  I  asked  the  captain. 

"' What,  him?'  he  replied.  'Not  much, 
he's  all  right;  they  swim  like  sea  otters,  those 
fellows.'  And  so  it  seemed,  for  the  man,  on 
recovering  his  hat,  struck  out  for  the  nearest 
point  of  shore  as  unconcernedly  as  if  he  were 
merely  starting  for  a  walk." 

The  lake-dwellers  of  ancient  Europe  are 
more  or  less  of  a  myth,  although  scientists 
claim  to  have  found  indisputable  evidence  of 
their  existence  and  habits.  Travelers  tell  of 
the  tree-dwellers  of  Africa,  who  climb  like 
monkeys  and  clamber  from  branch  to  branch 
with  such  swiftness  that  they  seem  to  fly  like 
birds.  Readers  of  the  Juvenile  have  prob- 
ably all  heard  of  the  cliff-dwellers  of  the 
southern  part  of  this  continent,  who  clamber 
along  the  face  of  their  almost  impregnable 
dwellings  like  lizards,  and  two  families  of 
whom  have  only  lately  been  brought  into  civ- 
ilization and,  perhaps,  to  their  death  by  a 
Mexican  explorer.  Better  known  than  all 
these,  and  little  less  strange  than  any  of  them, 
are  the  river-dwellers  of  China,  who,  like 
frogs,  are  equally  at  home  in  the  water  or  on 
it.  Jaqusce. 


The  words  that  a  father  speaks  to  his  chil- 
dren in  the  privacy  of  home  are  not  heard  by 
the  world,  but,  as  in  whispering  galleries, 
they  are^clearly  heard  at  the  end  and  by  pos- 
terity. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


Events  in  Congress. 

THE  scenes  in  the  House  ot  Representatives 
for  some  little  time  back  have  been  of  a 
character  to  remind  one  of  the  stormy  sessions 
which  were  frequently  held  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Civil  War  and  also  after  its  con- 
clusion, when  the  South  had  obtained  some 
representation  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Ex- 
citement has  run  very  high,  and  very  strong 
language  has  been  indulged  in — in  fact,  I 
never  heard  any  Speaker  of  the  House  de- 
nounced in  such  fierce  language  as  has  been 
used  in  my  hearing  against  the  present 
Speaker.  He  has  been  called  tyrant,  usurper 
and  autocrat,  and  his  conduct  has  been  held 
up  to  scorn  and  contempt  as  tyrannical,  cor- 
rupt and  damnable. 

These  are  strong  expressions  to  be  used  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  against  its  presiding 
officer.  Feeling  has  run  so  high  that  some 
have  feared  matters  might  go  so  far  that 
violence  would  be  used,  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  some  of  the  members  had  even  armed 
themselves. 

All  this  trouble  had  its  origin  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Speaker  to  change  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed  has  long  enter- 
tained the  idea  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
needed  amending.  He  is  now  in  a  position 
to  carry  out  his  ideas.  Every  new  House  of 
Representatives  has  the  right  to  adopt  the 
rules  which  governed  the  preceding  House, 
or  to  form  new  rules  to  suit  itself.  The  prac- 
tice, however,  has  been  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  adopt  the  rules  of  the  House  that 
preceded  it.  In  this  Congress  this  has  not 
been  done,  and  the  Speaker  has  prepared  a 
set  of  new  rules  which  he  desires  to  have 
adopted.  If  these  new  rules  should  be  adopt- 
ed filibustering,  as  it  is  termed,  cannot  be 
successfully  practiced,  and  the  Speaker  will 
have  power  to  refuse  to   entertain  motions  of 


a  dilatory  character,  or  that  would  be  likely 
to  disturb  or  delay  business. 

On  the  surface  this  appears  like  an  improve- 
ment. One  would  naturally  think  that  when 
a  body  of  men  like  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives get  together  for  the  transaction  of 
business  no  rules  should  be  allowed  to  pre- 
vail that  would  retard  legislation,  or  prevent 
the  expeditious  performance  of  business.  If 
the  House  of  Representatives  were  a  pure 
body,  and  were  not  actuated  by  partisan 
motives,  this  method  of  doing  business  would 
doubtless  be  the  best.  But  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  a  partisan  body.  Party  feel- 
ing at  times  runs  very  high,  and  measures  are 
introduced  which,  when  the  heat  of  party 
faction  is  in  the  ascendency,  are  very  unjust 
and  tyrannical,  and  would  be  attended,  if 
made  law,  with  very  oppressive  results. 

By  means  of  dilatory  motions  and  throw- 
ing obstructions  in  the  way,  hasty  legislation 
has  been  stopped,  and  many  bad  measures 
have  been  checked  and  have  not  become  law; 
whereas,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  the 
majority,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Speaker, 
to  have  rushed  them  through,  they  would  have 
been  attended  with  very  grave  consequences. 
The  rules  of  the  House  have  heretofore  been  a 
means  of  protection  to  the  minority.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  have  such  rules  adopted  as 
will  enable  the  majority  to  pass  any  legisla- 
tion it  may  choose  to  do,  without  leaving  any 
power  to  the  minority  to  prevent  it.  At  the 
present  time  the  Republicans  in  the  House, 
when  all  the  members  are  present,  are  a  bare 
working  majority ;  but  some  of  them  are 
absent,  and,  therefore,  a  quorum  cannot  be 
made  without  counting  the  Democrats.  The 
Democrats  have  refused  to  vote  on  several 
occasions  in  connection  with  this  question  of 
the  rules,  and  in  this  way  have  endeavored  to 
break  a  quorum,  but  the  Speaker  has  counted 
enough  of  them  to  make  what  he  calls  "a  con- 
stitutional quorum,"  though  they  have  re- 
fused to  answer  to  their  names  or  in  any  man- 
ner vote.  He  has  ruled  that  their  presence  in  the 
chamber  and  in  their  seats  gives  him  the  right 
to    count    them    to    make    up    the  necessary 
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quorum.  In  vain  have  the  Democrats  pro- 
tested against  this  new  method,  declaring 
that  it  is  in  violation  of  all  the  precedents  of 
the  past  hundred  years;  but  the  Republican 
party  stand  by  the  Speaker,  and  no  doubt 
they  will  be  able  to  adopt  the  new  rules  that 
he  has  proposed. 

No  better  illustration  could  be  given  of  the 
strict  discipline  which  prevails  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
members  of  that  party  in  the  House  have 
stood  by  the  Speaker  in  this  contest.  While 
it  is  asserted  that  a  number  of  the  Republican 
members  differ  from  the  Speaker  upon  many 
points  concerning  the  rules,  yet  when  it 
comes  to  voting  they  stand  by  him  solidly, 
every  man  who  is  present  voting  to  sustain 
him  and  his  rulings. 

In  viewing  the  whole  situation,  the  outlook 
is  a  very  serious  one.  Speaker  Reed  is  a 
strong  partisan.  With  such  rules  as  will 
likely  be  adopted  the  Republican  majority  in 
the  House  can  enact  any  kind  of  legislation 
that  suits  them.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
measures  will  be  introduced  to  give  the 
Federal  government  more  control  over  the 
elections  in  the  South.  This  is  a  favorite  idea 
with  that  party.  The  "solid  South"  is  offen- 
sive to  the  Republican  party.  They  have 
freed  the  negro,  have  given  him  his  franchise, 
but  as  matters  now  stand  instead  of  this  being 
an  advantage  to  the  Republican  party  it  is  ar. 
advantage  to  the  Democratic  party,  because 
it  increases  the  strength  of  the  Democrats  by 
giving  the  South  a  larger  representation  than 
it  would  have  if  the  negroes  were  not  free. 
The  Republicans  claim  that  the  negro  vote  is 
suppressed  in  many  of  the  States  by  methods 
which  the  whites  have  adopted,  and  it  is  not 
likely  they  will  ever  be  satisfied  until  some- 
thing is  done  to  correct  that  which  they  call 
any  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority  in  those  States. 

If  there  is  such  a  design  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Republicans  in  Congress  the  way  to  carry 
it  out  will  be  made  very  plain  and  easy  by  the 
adoption  of  these  new  rules  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the   Democrats  will   be, 


to  a  certain  extent,  powerless  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  such  laws.  It  will  not  be 
strange  if  trouble  should  ensue  after  the  adop- 
tion of  these  rules. 


During  these  discussions,  to  which  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest,  I  have  been 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  day  when  the  first 
Edmunds  law  passed  in  1882.  Mr.  Keifer, 
of  Ohio,  was  then  Speaker  of  the  House.  A 
point  of  order  was  made  against  the  Edmunds 
Bill,  which,  under  the  rules,  was  a  good  point 
and  ought  to  have  been  sustained.  If  it  had 
been,  it  would,  doubtless,  have  prevented  the 
enactment  of  that  law.  The  point  of  order 
made  against  it  was,  that  it  proposed  the  crea- 
tion of  new  offices  not  known  to  the  then  ex- 
isting law  and  the  appropriation  of  money 
from  the  treasury  for  payment  of  salaries  for 
which  there  was  no  warrant  in  existing  law; 
and,  therefore,  the  bill  ought,  under  the  rules, 
to  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 
The  combination  which  had  determined  to 
pass  this  Bill  knew  that  such  reference  would 
kill  it,  at  least,  for  some  time,  so  it  was  re- 
solved to  pass  it  despite  the  rules.  A  willing 
instrument  was  found  in  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  He  deliberately  overruled  the  point 
of  order  and  trampled  upon  the  rules  of  the 
House.  He  had  no  more  hesitation  in  break- 
ing through  the  rule  and  walking  over  it  than 
an  obstinate  bull  would  in  stalking  through  a 
brush  fence.  He  had  the  power  by  virtue  of 
his  office  to  maintain  the  rules.  He  had  it  in 
his  power,  backed  by  his  party,  to  trample 
upon  those  rules.  He  chose  the  latter  course, 
and  the  Bill  became  law.  Mr.  Speaker  Keifer 
gained  no  renown  by  that  proceeding.  He 
afterwards  disappeared  from  Congress,  and  I 
am  told  lost  all  his  influence  in  his  own  dis- 
trict and  is  almost  treated  with  contempt. 
He  may  come  to  the  surface  again  and  be 
prominent;  but  the  chances  are  against  him, 
as  they  are  against  every  man  who  commits 
such  wrongs  as  he  did.  He  was  willing  to 
lend  his  aid  and  use  the  power  of  his  office  to 
deliver  a  blow  at  an  unpopular  people.  If  he 
should  have  any  permanent   prosperity  after 
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doing  such  a  thing,  he  would  be  the  first  man 
that  has  ever  achieved  success  and  distinction 
by  doing  the  Latter-day  Saints  injustice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Democrats  have 
pursued  a  very  impolitic  course  in  their  action 
concerning  the  admission  of  the  Territories. 
They  have  consented  to  the  admission  of 
North  and  South  Dakota,  of  Washington  and 
of  Montana,  not  one  of  which  is  clearly 
Democratic.  Montana  has  two  sets  of  sena- 
tors— two  Democrats  and  two  Republicans — 
both  sides  claiming  to  have  been  legally 
elected.  Already  the  Republican  party,  by 
the  admission  of  these  new  states,  has  had  an 
increase  of  six  senators  to  its  number.  The 
case  of  Montana  is  yet  to  be  decided,  but  it 
will  be  a  very  remarkable  thing  if  the  two 
Republican  Senators  are  not  seated  and  the 
two  Democratic  Senators  left  out  in  the  cold. 
If  this  be  done  it  will  give  the  Republican 
party  eight  new  senators,  and  the  Democrats 
will  not  have  gained  any  strength  from  the 
new  States. 

This  seems  an  extraordinary  proceeding  for 
politicians  who  profess  to  understand  party 
management.  It  was  remarked  by  a  promin- 
ent member  of  the  Democratic  party,  when 
this  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Terri- 
tories came  up,  that, 

"If  Utah  were  as  clearly  Republican  as  she 
is  Democratic,  the  Republican  party  would 
be  willing  to  assume  the  entire  responsibility 
of  her  admission  into  the  Union  of  States, 
and  would  not  rest  until  she  was  admitted." 

He  said  this  by  way  of  reproach  to  his 
fellow  Democrats,  because  of  their  timidity  in 
regard  to  Utah.  There  never  was  a  better 
opportunity  for  the  Democratic  party  to  have 
gained  credit  for  helping  settle  the  "Mormon" 
question  than  was  presented  to  them  when 
the  last  constitution  framed  by  the  conven- 
tion in  Utah  was  presented  to  Congress  for 
the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State;  but 
the  majority  of  the  party  did  not  have  the 
nerve  to  assume  the  responsibility.  They  were 
afraid  that  odium  would  attach  to  them  for 
tanding    by    Utah.       Had    the    Republican 


party  occupied  the  same  relationship  to  Utah, 
that  party,  there  is  no  doubt,  would  have 
urged  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a 
State  and  would  have  urged  also  the  admis- 
sion of  New  Mexico.  It  is  that  feature  of 
moral  courage  in  the  Republican  policv  that 
is  admirable.  That  party  has  the  boldness 
and  nerve  to  stand  by  its  members  and  its 
party  measures.  It  is  so  well  disciplined  that 
its  members  will  stand  together.  Its  very 
audacity  in  advocating  and  pushing  forward 
questionable  measures  frequently  makes  the 
country  believe  they  are  right,  because  un- 
thinking people  are  impressed  by  vigorous 
action.  An  erroneous  policy  maintained  and 
enforced  in  this  manner  is  often  successful 
and  triumphant  against  a  better  and  wiser 
policy  which  is  advocated  in  a  hesitating  or 
vacillating  manner,  or  about  which  its  advo- 
cates are  divided. 


UP  FROM    TRIBULATION. 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   105.] 
III. 

"  Salt  Lake  City,  Jan.  8th,  18— . 
"  My  Dear  Friend   Oscar  : 

"  The  pictures  which  you  so  generously  forwarded  to 
me  have  just  this  moment  been  put  into  my  hands.  I 
cannot  find  words  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you.  The 
face  of  my  wife  (she  is  mine  still,  and  I  shall  always  call 
her  so,)  looks  thin  and  sad.  The  child,  hers  and  mine, 
our  boy  Harold,  is  lovely  beyond  description.  Oh,  think 
of  it,  old  friend,  my  own  child,  and  1  never  have,  and 
mayhap  never  will  see  him  ! 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  they  are  all  pretty  well  and  am 
likewise  pleased  that  Hortense  is  once  more  getting  strong 
and  rugged. 

"  You  are  very  anxious  to  know  how  I  am  feeling  and 
what  I  am  doing. 

"  I  am  well  in  body,  and  pretty  well  in  mind.  At 
times,  a  longing  to  be  with  my  wife  and  boy  seems  to 
sweep  over  me,  but  generally  I  am  quite  contented. 

"  The  people  here  are  simple  and  quiet  in  their  habits, 
that  is,  the  Mormons  themselves,  and  all  are  very  kind 
and  good  to  me.  To  be  sure,  some  of  them  don't  act 
just  as  I  think  Saints  should,  but  I  am  trying  to  separate 
people  from  principle  in  my  mind,  and  not  condemn  the 
religion  because  of  the  sins  of  those  who  believe,  or  pre- 
tend to  believe  in  its  teachings. 

"  The  Bishop  of  the   — th  Ward  soon   found  me  work 
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in  a  small  store  where  I  am  at  present  keeping  books.  I 
am  so  glad  I  took  up  book-keeping  while  we  were  at 
— - —  College  for  it  is  just  now  very  convenient  for  me  to 
be  proficient  in  that  study. 

"  No,  I  have  not  fallen  in  love  with  any  of  the  Mormon 
girls,  although  there  are  some  very  pretty,  nice  girls  here. 
I  am  quiet,  reserved,  unacquainted  and  unattractive.  In 
truth  I  have  taken  little  pains  to  be  anything  else. 

"  Before  I  close  I  must  tell  you  of  the  great  happiness 
of  my  life.  It  is  to  go  to  meeting  on  the  blessed  Sabbath, 
and  there  hear  prophets  and  apostles  pour  out  a  rich 
flood  of  truth  and  inspiration  into  our  waiting  hearts. 
This  well  pays  me  for  all  I  have  suffered  and  am  at 
present  undergoing.  I  wish  I  could  impart  some  of  this 
to  you;  but  your  request  shall,  for  the  present,  be 
respected,  and  I  '  will  not  preach  Mormonism  to  you.' 
But  I  long  to  see  and  talk  with  you,  and  humbly  thank 
you  for  your  kindness  to  me. 

"  Write  whenever  you  can  or  wish  to,  I  am  ever  long- 
ing to  hear  how  all  are. 

"  Kiss  my  lovely  boy  for  his  absent  father,  and  always 
think  of  me  as 

"  Your  obliged  and  grateful  friend, 

"  WlLLARD  GIBBS." 

One  year  had  passed  since  the  young  man 
had  left  his  southern  home;  and  too  loyal 
was  he  to  tell  his  friend  of  many  little  trials 
and  troubles  that  had  come  upon  him  in  an 
almost  constant  stream.  These  things  had 
greatly  tried  his  feelings,  wourded  him  some- 
times to  the  core,  yet  his  faith  in  the  gospel 
was  as  strong  and  as  bright  as  when  he  first 
entered  the  waters  of  baptism.  To  his 
generous,  impulsive,  warm,  southern  blood, 
the  cold,  prudent,  calculating  habits  and 
customs  of  this  people,  who  were  in  the  main, 
Yankees,  were  intensely  selfish  if  not  sordid. 
Prudence  was  another  name  in  his  ears  for 
rapacity.  A  dollar  in  his  pocket  leaped  out 
at  the  first  hint  of  want  or  poverty,  the  first 
call  for  subscriptions.  To  see  other  men 
hesitate  and  count  out  a  few  cents  with  slow 
deliberation,  asking  Poverty  if  it  could  not 
earn  its  bread,  was  intolerable  to  the  rather 
prodigal  nature  of  the  young  man,  and  his 
spirit  was  chafed  and  galled  at  such  associ- 
ations. 

He  could  not  see  the  other  side  of  the 
story;  he  little  realized  how  slowly  and  pain- 
fully the  money  had  come  to  his  frugal  com- 
panions. He  had  always  had  money,  and 
always  spent  it   freely.      Not  rich,  his  people 


were  still  comfortable,  well-to-do,  and  in  one 
word,  they  were  Southerners. 

Other  trials  also  came.  He  was  oftentimes 
misunderstood  and  misinterpreted.  His 
whole-souled  enthusiasm  was  called  "gush," 
his  anxiety  "to  help  along"  by  word  and 
deed  was  thought  to  hold  a  spirit  of  officious- 
ness  and  self-conceit.  He  met  with  rebuffs 
on  nearly  every  hand.  Sometimes  his  soul 
felt  sick  and  disgusted.  At  such  times  he 
would  be  tempted  to  remain  at  home  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  read  something  distracting. 

Not  often  did  he  give  way ;  and  what 
always  seemed  a  strange  thing,  if  he  was 
feeling  particularly  sore  on  any  one  point, 
the  speakers,  or  one  of  them,  would  say  some- 
thing especially  adapted  to  his  particular  case, 
taking  up  the  contested  point  and  so  round- 
ing it  out  into  beauty  and  symmetry  that  the 
light  of  heaven  shone  through  its  transparent 
brilliancy. 

Shortly  after  he  had  sent  his  letter  to  Oscar 
Randolph,  a  peculiar   circumstance  occurred. 

He  had  taken  lodgings  in  a  house  on  Third 
South  Street,  a  large  house  with  furnished 
rooms  to  let.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
he  naturally  became  acquainted  with  a  young 
man  who  occupied  the  room  next  his  own. 
From  a  bowing  acquaintance  sprang  up  a 
sort  of  intimacy.  Willard  found  his  fellow- 
lodger  a  reader  and  student  and  many 
interesting  talks  were  indulged  in. 

Gradually  they  took  their  dinners  at  the 
same  restaurant,  entered  their  rooms  at  the 
same  hour,  only  to  adjourn  to  the  porch  on 
pleasant  evenings,  and  even  stroll  down  in 
town  together. 

The  stranger's  name  was  the  same  as  that 
of  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Church ; 
and  without  questioning,  Willard  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  companion  was  a  distant 
relative  of  that  great  and  good  man. 

Arthur  Willis  was  rather  below  the  medium 
height,  grey  eyes,  light  hair  and  not  far  from 
handsome.  The  expression  of  the  eyes  was 
mournful  in  the  extreme  and  covered  as  they 
were  with  glasses,  still  strangely  impressed 
the   beholder.     The   lines   about   the  mouth 
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were  hard,  and  betrayed  a  sarcastic  tempera- 
ment; yet  his  manner  well  controlled  his 
evident  sharpness. 

The  conversations  often  drifted  into  sub- 
jects of  religion  ;  and  then,  indeed,  Willard 
could  not  conceal  his  surprise  that  such 
strange  expressions  should  fall  from  his  com- 
panion's lips.  Tom  Paine,  Ingersoll  and  his 
master  Voltaire  were  names  frequently  bandied 
between  them. 

In  these  conversations  Willard  never  hesi- 
tated to  express  his  views,  and  would  occasion- 
ally retort  on  Arthur  for  the  strange  views  he 
seemed  to  entertain.  This  had  continued  for 
several  months  although  Willard  was  becom- 
ing weary  of  repeated  disagreeable  discussions, 
and  his  hot  blood  began  to  resent  the  covert 
sneers  at  himself  and  ideas  which  Arthur 
scrupled  not  to  throw  quietly  at  him. 

One  day  in  the  month  of  February,  his 
employer  called  him  into  the  back  office  and 
asked  him  to  sit  down. 

"Brother  Gibbs,  do  you  take  the  T /" 

he  asked. 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

"  You  know  the  paper,  I  presume?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of;  and 
in  fact,  I  have  seen  it  several  times  in  res- 
taurants and  such  places." 

"  Brother  Gibbs,  I  am  going  to  be  perfectly 
frank  with  you.  It  is  my  way,  and  I  consider 
it    the    safest    way,    if    not    the    pleasantest. 

There  is  an  informant,  a  spy,  if  you  please, 
in  this  store.  My  actions,  words,  the  talk  of 
customers  who  come  in  here  and  sometimes 
speak  on  matters  that  should  be  sacred  to  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  at  least  among  themselves 
are  reported  daily  to  that  disgraceful  sheet, 
and  dished  up  to  its  readers  as  news,  interest- 
ing news.  Understand,  if  I  am  mentioned 
at  all  in  such  a  disreputable  paper,  I  prefer  to 
be  spoken  ill  of  than  praised.  But,  sir,  it  is 
neither  pleasant  nor  bearable  to  be  daily  held 
up  to  ridicule  and  scorn  to  those  who  run  and 
read.     Read  that,  sir." 

The  irate  merchant  shook  a  copy  of  the 
morning  paper  in  the  face  of  the  young  man, 
in  which  a  certain   writer   retailed  at  length, 


scandalous   assertions,     vulgar    insinuations, 
against  the  merchant. 

Willard  read  the  article  with  amazement, 
and  at  the  close  of  it  his  cheeks  burned  with 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  the  young  man 
alluded  to,  and  his  very  shame  at  so  unmanly 
a  part  being  accredited  to  him,  made  him 
look  flushed,  trembling  and  unnerved. 

"  Brother  Lang,  I  don't  wonder  you  are 
angry.  It  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  must  horse- 
whip the  scoundrel  who  wrote  it." 

"It  does,  eh?  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
one  who  was  the  instigator?  Look  here, 
young  man,  I  might  as  well  say  it  right  out. 
I  have  suspected  you  for  some  time  back. 
You've  been  mighty  intimate  with  Arthur 
Willis  lately,  and  week  after  week,  have  I  read 
such  things  in  this  paper.  Don't  attempt  to 
deny  it,  I  myself  have  seen  you  together 
many  times.  Last  night  I  took  a  quiet  walk 
down  to  your  lodgings,  and  as  I  stepped  on 
the  porch  I  heard  your  voice  and  that  rascal's 
on  the  upper  one;  I  didn't  listen  but  con- 
cluded not  to  knock.  As  I  turned  away  I 
distinctly  heard  you  say  'Lang's  Daughters'  ; 
and  when  this  appeared  in  this  lying  sheet,  I 
knew  only  too  well  where  Arthur  Willis  got 
his  information." 

"  Hold  on  a  minute,  sir,  let  me  ask  you  a 
question,  who  or  what  is  this  Arthur  Willis 
that  you  speak  so?  Is  he  not  Brother  Willis' 
own  nephew  ?" 

"Nephew?  Yes,  God  pity  him  !  But  he 
is,  as  you  ought  to  know  by  this  time,  an 
apostate  and  a  low-lived  blackguard,  who 
lives  by  slandering  and  vilifying  his  father, 
friends,  relatives,  and  any  one,  in  short,  who 
professes  to  lead  decent  lives.  He  is  a 
frequenter  of  houses  of  ill-fame  and  seeks 
always  to  drag  young  men  down  to  his  level, 
that  they  may  become  free  American  citizens. 
Why  do  you  ask  me  what  he  is,  you've  known 
him  long  enough  I  should  think?" 

"Sir,  you  do  me  an  injustice.  I  know 
nothing  whatever  of  his  morals  or  his  charac- 
ter." 

Yet  even  as  Willard  spoke,  he  remembered 
half-spoken   words,  allusions,  hints,  and  even 
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sentences  that  had  struck  him  as  strange, 
coming  from  a  Mormon  youth's  mouth,  from 
one  whom  he  had  always  supposed  as  pure  as 
a  girl — it  was  for  that  very  reason  that  he  had 
attributed  these  chance  remarks  to  ignorance 
and  utterly  refused  to  see  any  meaning  in 
them..  List  night,  Arthur  had  jokingly 
urged  him  to  pay  court  to  Brother  Lang's 
two  young  daughters,  and  thus  secure  a 
partnership  in  the  business. 

He  had  replied  that  he  was  totally  un- 
acquainted with  Brother  Lang's  family, 
although  indeed,  he  had  been  invited  several 
times  to  spend  an  evening  up  at  the  merchant's 
house.  Good  heavens !  Unsuspicious  as  a 
babe,  utterly  ignorant  of  what  he  had  been 
doing,  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  betrayer  to 
his  employer,  a  faithful  brother  in  the  Church. 

Rising  from  his  chair  in  much  agitation 
he  faltered,  "  Brother  Lang,  I  don't  wonder 
you  suspect  me,  but  you  are  all  wrong." 

Too  excited  to  realize  what  he  was  saying 
he  but  added  to  his  guilty  appearance. 

"  It  remains  to  be  proven  whether  I  or 
you  are  in  the  wrong.  One  thing  must  be 
done  at  once.  You  will  have  to  look  for 
work  elsewhere.  I  cannot  employ  any  one 
who  could  so  shamefully  abuse  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him.  There  sir,"  holding  out 
some  money,  "is  the  amount  I  owe  you,  and 
I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning." 

Stunned,  dazed,  Willard  yet  was  quick 
enough  to  realize  he  was  dismissed  in  dis- 
grace, and  to  feel  the  spirit  in  which  the 
money  was  held  out  to  him. 

"Keep  your  money,  sir;  I  will  have  none 
of  it.  You  have  wronged  me  bitterly,  for  I 
am  innocent,  although  I  may  have  acted  and 
talked  foolishly.  I  was  ignorant  of  the  fact 
which  you  seem  to  know  so  well,  that  Willis 
is  an  apostate,  I  want  you  to  know  that.  For 
the  present  I  will  say  good-bye  Mr.  Lang," 
and  he  flung  himself  out  of  the  office,  put  on 
his  hat  and  over-coat  and  shutting  up  his 
books  with  a  slam,  he  at  once  walked  out  into 
the  cold  of  the  outer  day. 

It  was  a  very  good  thing  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Willis  was   not    in    his   room    when   Willard 


returned  to  his  lodgings.  Good  also  that  he 
did  not  return  that  night.  For  I  very  much 
fear,  irate  Willard  would  have  taken  what 
satisfaction  he  could  get  out  of  that  mourn- 
ful-eyed youth's  shrinking  frame.  Thinking 
was  next  to  impossible.  Going  out  he  pur- 
chased the  longest,  strongest  blacksnake  he 
could  find  in  the  harness  shop,  and  carried  it 
carefully  home. 

If  he  had  known  where  to  find  Willis  he 
would  have  hunted  him  up;  but  had  hereto- 
fore supposed  him  a  clerk  in  some  store. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  he  grew  calmer 
and  thought  began  to  take  the  place  of 
emotion.  He  went  out  and  paced  up  and 
down  the  upper  porch,  until  the  cold  air  had 
cooled  his  head  and  left  him  quieter  if  still 
full  of  sadness. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  It  was  winter  and  he 
knew  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  indeed  at 
all  possible,  to  get  more  employment.  He 
had,  true  to  his  own  nature,  spent  all  that  he 
earned  and  although  not  in  debt,  he  was  not 
possessed  of  ten  dollars. 

After  all,  what  was  the  use?  The  only 
friend  he  had  made  had  been  a  traitor  from 
the  first.  Why  didn't  Brother  Lang  warn 
him  long  before? 

Talk  about  this  being  Zion  :  Men  were,  if 
it  were  possible,  ten  times  more  selfish  and 
exacting,  less  kind  and  generous  than  men  in 
the  world.  He  had  not  discovered  one  trace 
of  sociability  and  altogether  Silt  Like  City 
was  a  town  full  of  rascals  and  dupes. 

These  thoughts  grew,  enlarged,  and  finally, 
when  he  at  last  returned  to  his  room  and  sat 
down  by  his  cheerful  little  fire,  his  whole  heart 
was  filled  with  bitterness. 

Midnight  came  and  he  slowly  and  mechan- 
ically prepared  for  bed.  Turning  out  his 
light  as  mechanically,  he  turned  to  the  bed  and 
was  about  to  kneel  down  as  he  had  done  every 
night  and  morning  ever  since  he  had  been 
baptized.  Hold  on  !  What  was  the  use  of 
praying?  What  good  had  it  ever  done  him? 
He  had  given  up  or  had  had  taken  from  him 
everything  in  life  worth  having,  until  now, 
here  he  was  in  a  strange  city,  literally  friend- 
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less,  betrayed,  thrown  out  of  work  in  the 
dead  of  winter.  Great  use  his  praying  had 
done. 

Even  as  he  half  spoke  the  last  words  aloud, 
he  remembered  a  sentence  in  a  sermon  he  had 
heard  President  Brigham  Young  preach: 
"  Whenever  I  feel  so  bad  that  I  don't  want 
to  pray,  I  know  that  then  is  the  very  time 
when  I  most  need  praying  for." 

Was  that  inspiration  or  weakness,  that  re- 
membered sentence?  A  pause,  a  struggle, 
then  half- impulsively,  almost  recklessly,  he 
slipped  down  on  his  knees  and  repeated  over 
a  few  words  of  supplication. 

He  had  conquered  the  evil  for  that  night  at 
least.  His  spirit  received  what  he  asked  for, 
albeit  he  had  not  been  as  humble  as  he  should 
have  been  and  always  before  had  been.  But 
God  is  very  good  !  He  dropped  off  to  sleep 
in  a  much  better  frame  of  mind,  saying  to 
himself,  "  Tomorrow  things  may  look 
brighter." 

Tomorrow  and  days  after  came  and  went, 
and  Willard  found  his  last  ten  cents  gone.  I 
would  not  be  a  true  chronicler  if  I  did  not 
acknowledge  that  his  soul  was  tossed  to  and 
fro  in  doubt  oftentimes  during  that  miserable 
time  of  trial. 

One  day,  it  was  Thursday,  and  hearing 
it  was  fast  day,  he  had  smiled  bitterly  to  him- 
self as  he  thought,  "Not  much  trouble  for 
you  to  fast,  old  boy,  you  can't  do  anything 
else. ' ' 

He  went  out  upon  the  street,  and  seeing 
the  people  hastening  to  the  ward  houses  he 
concluded  to  go  into  fast  meeting.  The  music 
and  prayer  eased  the  pain  in  his  heart  and  in 
the  holy  influences  of  the  place  and  hour  he 
forgot  his  hunger,  his  care  and  trouble. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  tall, 
quite  elderly  sister  arose,  spoke  a  few  words 
and  said  she  desired  to  add  a  few  words  in 
tongues.  The  Bishop  told  her  to  use  her  free- 
dom, all  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

She  began,  and  as  the  strange  words  issued 
in  a  soft,  mellow  stream  of  liquid  sounds, 
Willard  felt  a  peculiar    bright  exaltation    of 


mind  creep  over  him  —  the  same  bright, 
heavenly  influence  as  he  had  experienced  on 
coming  out  of  the  waters  of  baptism. 

She  moved  down  the  aisle,  still  speaking, 
and  waved  her  arms  about  as  if  to  include  the 
whole  congregation,  then  as  she  reached  Wil- 
lard she  stopped  a  moment,  and  extending  her 
hand  and  pointing  to  him  she  addressed  a 
few  words  to  him. 

After  she  had  ceased  and  resumed  her  own 
seat,  many  were  quietly  wiping  their  eyes  be- 
cause of  the  sweet  influence  which  seemed  to 
fill  the  whole  house. 

The  Bishop  arose  and  asked  if  there  was 
anyone  in  the  house  who  could  interpret  what 
the  sister  had  said  in  tongues,  adding  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  edification  of  the  Saints 
for  tongues  to  be  interpreted,  that  all  might 
be  blessed  in  understanding  what  the  Lord 
had  said  through  the  gift. 

A  sister  thereupon  arose  in  another  part  of 
the  house  and  poured  out  in  an  eloquent  flood 
the  interpretation.  Blessings  and  exhorta- 
tions were  given,  and  she,  too,  walked  down 
the  aisle,  stretching  out  her  arms  as  the  for- 
mer sister  had  done,  prophesying  to  those 
present  that  there  were  those  who  should  live 
to  see  the  appearing  of  our  Savior  in  a  temple 
built  here  in  this  land. 

Going  on  down  the  aisle,  she  pointed  to 
Willard  and  said,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  brother, 
because  of  thy  sacrifices  for  Christ's  sake. 
God  has  remembered  you,  and  He  will  restore 
to  you,  aye,  even  four-fold.  Therefore,  be 
comforted  !  Lift  up  your  head  and  rejoice, 
for  you  are  of  the  pure  in  heart.  Be  not  cast 
down,  for  all  is  well.  Trials  must  needs 
come,  and  in  this  think  not  thou  art  alone. 
As  gold  seven  times  refined,  so  shall  the  Saints 
be.  Therefore  press  on,  the  goal  is  in  sight. 
Be  humble  and  faithful  and  all  will  be  well 
with  you." 

Like  a  stream  of  delicious  fire  her  words 
seemed  to  pour  over  his  whole  soul  a  divine 
glory.  He  felt  as  if  he  could  face  even  death, 
so  great  was  his  courage  to  bear  all  God  might 
call  him  to  endure.  As  the  sister  sat  down 
he  found  his  face  bathed  in  tears,  but  through 
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and  through  him  thrilled  a  quiet,  peaceful  in- 
fluence, causing  him  to  lift  his  full  heart  in 
silent  gratitude  to  God  for  this  manifestation 
of  His  mercy. 

The  Bishop  made  a  few  concluding  remarks, 
giving  the  Saints  the  key  whereby  they  might 
always  know  light  from  darkness,  truth  from 
error. 

"Truth,"  he  said,  "always  brings  a  spirit 
of  quiet  joy,  of  infinite  peace.  No  noise,  no 
confusion,  nothing  savoring  of  rant  or  riot. 
All  is  beautifully  calm  in  the  mansions  of 
God,  and  anything  contrary  to  that  spirit 
comes  from  the  devil,  no  matter  how  closely 
he  may  imitate  the  outside  appearance  of  this 
divine  influence.  Excitement  and  noise  are 
from  below,  quiet  and  peace  from  God  !  " 

Willard  felt  like  another  man.  He  walked 
out  of  the  house  filled  with  love  and  good- 
fellowship  for  all  mankind.  He  did  not  find 
a  trace  of  bitterness  even  for  the  cruel  be- 
trayal of  himself  by  Arthur  Willis.  Instead, 
a  great  pity  welled  up  in  his  heart  for  the  mis- 
guided youth,  and  he  felt  more  like  praying 
for  him  than  cursing  him. 

As  he  came  out  of  the  house  he  found  the 
Bishop  surrounded  by  a  little  group,  but  as 
he  appeared  the  good  old  man  stepped  aside 
and  said,  "Brother  Gibbs,  I  was  in  Brother 
Lang's  store  yesterday  and  found  you  had  left 
his  employment.  Let  me  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  if  you  are  now  at  work  ?" 

"No,  sir.     I  wish  I  was." 

"You  area  young  member  of  the  Church, 
brother,  or  you  would  know  that  the  Bishops 
are,  or  try  to  be,  fathers  to  the  people,  and 
when  any  are  in  need  of  assistance  or  com- 
fort, they  should  seek  us  and  we  will  do  all  in 
our  power  to  help  them.  Are  you  still  lodg- 
ing at  Mrs.  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir;  at  least,  I  was  there  last  night, 
but  to  be  frank  with  you  as  you  have  so  kindly 
asked  me,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  there  at 
once.      I  have  no  money." 

"  Well,  well,  and  here  I  knew  nothing  of 
all  this.  The  teachers  should  have  known  of 
this." 

Willard  colored,  for  he  remembered  he  had 


purposely  absented  himself  the  evening  the 
teachers  usually  came  around  on  their  monthly 
visits,  being  in  a  somewhat  bitter  frame  of 
mind. 

"I  was  out,  sir,  when  they  called  last." 

"  Oh  !  Well,  now  then,  brother,  come 
home  with  me.  You  can  be  quite  a  help  to 
us  for  a  week  or  two,"  he  added,  as  he  saw 
the  slight  hesitation  in  the  young  man's  man- 
ner and  guessing  at  its  cause,  "  my  own  son  is 
going  to  school  and  the  outside  chores  fall 
very  heavily  on  me." 

Gladly  consenting,  he  took  the  proffered 
arm  of  his  new  friend  and  the  two  walked 
slowly  towards  the  Bishop's  home,  talking 
over  the  strange  events  of  the  day,  Willard 
gradually  opening  his  heart  to  the  keen, 
kindly  gaze  bent  on  him,  and  ending  with 
the  prophecy  uttered  by  the  aged  sister  that 
day. 

"  How  strange  that  she  should  repeat  the 
very  identical  words  uttered  to  me  when  I 
was  so  weighed  down  in  my  native  home,  I 
was  to  receive  fourfold  for  all  I  had  lost.  And 
then,  too,  how  could  she  know,  except  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  that  I  was  being  so  bitterly 
tried  and  tempted  ?  " 

"'God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  His 
wonders  to  perform,'  was  the  hymn  sung  to- 
day. It  is  even  so,  Brother  Gibbs.  But 
there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  seen  in  this  Church.  Indeed,  I  have 
never  known  it  to  fail.  When  a  man  or 
woman  embraces  the  gospel  and  then  emi- 
grates to  Zion,  they  fancy  that  as  soon  as  they 
reach  here  their  troubles  are  all  over,  whin  in 
very  truth  they  have  just  really  begun.  The 
very  hardest  trials  to  faith  and  feeling  seem  to 
be  given  to  the  Saints  immediately  on  arriv- 
ing here  and  for  a  short  time  after.  I  can  ex- 
plain this  in  the  words  of  President  Young. 
He  often  says,  'You  fancy  you  have  enough 
of  evil  influences  to  contend  with  in  the 
world  ;  but  for  every  devil,'  he  is  always  thus 
plain  in  his  speech,  '  you  find  in  the  world, 
you  will  find  a  hundred  here  in  Zion  ;  the 
devil  is  a  good  general,  and  in  this  hard  fight 
that  is  going  on   between    him  and  light  eter- 
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nal  he  knows  enough  to  mass  his  strongest 
and  stoutest  forces  where  they  are  most  need- 
ed, and  that  is  among  the  Saints  of  God.' 
Hence  it  is,  Brother  Gibbs,  that  we  seem  to 
be  so  tried  and  beset.  But  when  we  do  win, 
we  have  the  greater  power  and  the  greater 
blessings  here  in  Zion.  So  it  is  well  worth 
the  struggle." 

"Yes,  I  can  see  that.  But  why  is  it  that 
the  Saints  themselves  so  try  each  other?  " 

"  We  are  all  mortal,  and  as  long  as  we  live 
we  will  try  each  other.  As  Brother  Joseph  F. 
says,  we  will  always  be  rubbing  off  each 
other's  sharp  corners." 

They  had  reached  the  gate  and  were  now 
going  through  the  little  walk  and  up  to  the 
porch,  swept  clean  of  snow,  and  spotless  while 
were  the  boards. 

Interested  in  what  they  were  saying,  the 
Bishop  stood  a  moment  on  the  porch  to  finish 
the  conversation  before  entering. 

"Brother  Gibbs,  you  cannot  blame  the 
people  for  being  a  little  suspicious  of  )ou; 
you  are  a  new  member,  and  it  is  often  the 
case  that  the  people  are  deceived  by  those 
who  enter  the  fold  like  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing  only  to  deceive  and  destroy.  Others 
again,  shoot  up  like  a  rocket,  and  quite  as 
often  I  have  discovered  descend  like  one, 
into  darkness  and  disgrace.  Be  contented 
to  slowly  learn,  slowly  advance.  Learn  every 
lesson  well  that  yo;i  may  never  have  to  turn 
back  to  learn  that  lesson   over  again." 

Hardly  had  the  last  word  left  his  lips  before 
the  front  door  was  pulled  open  violently  from 
the  inside,  the  flying  figure  of  a  girl  dashed 
through  and  perforce  fell  into  Willard's 
arms. 

Quick  as  a  flash,  impulsive  as  always, 
Willard's  arms  closed  round  the  panting  form 
and  he  pressed  a  quick  kiss  on  the  upturned, 
startled  face. 

He  could  have  beaten  himself  for  it  the 
next  moment.  What  a  fine  fool  he  had 
acted  right  on  the  threshold  of  his  new  and 
sole  friend's  house;  he  a  stranger.  What 
mad  impulse  possessed  him  ? 


The  girl  sprang  away  the  moment  she  was 
released  and  ran  sobbing  back  into  the 
house. 

Here  was  a  pretty  predicament. 

[TO    FE   CONTINUED.] 


TROUBLE  IN   HAVANA. 

T)EAUTIFUL  as  is  the  city  of  which  we 
1 J  herewith  present  a  picture,  it  is  at  present, 
no  very  desirable  place  of  residence.  Anarchy 
seems  to  be  rapidly  gaining  ground  and  what 
the  result  will  be  is  a  question  the  future  alone 
can  determine.  Dispatches  of  February  25th 
from  Havana,  state  that  an  attempt  had  just 
been  made  to  blow  up  a  large  cigar  factory. 
A  dynamite  bomb  had  been  exploded  close 
to  the  walls  of  the  main  building  which, 
though  not  seriously  injuring  the  factory,  had 
badly  damaged  adjacent  dwellings. 

Scarcely  had  the  people  recovered  from 
this  fright  before  a  tremendous  explosion 
occurred  at  the  Batabaus  railway  station, 
which  was  most  disastrous.  The  station  was 
totally  destroyed  and  the  crowds  of  passengers 
and  employes  in  and  around  the  building 
were  covered  with  the  debris  of  the  falling 
structure.  Thirty  injured  persons,  some  in  a 
dangerous  condition,  were  speedily  removed 
from  the  ruins,  and  there  are  some  missing 
whose  remains,  it  is  feared,  are  buried  beneath 
the  mass  of  material. 

Following  these  disasters  come  the  news  of 

the  destructions   by    fire    of   some    immense 

warehouses  valued   at  §200,000.     This  great 

conflagration  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

Worse  than  all  these  events  is  the  fact  that 

the   government  is  without  a  head,  and  the 

1  officials  who  have  sought   to  control  matters 

i  until  a  leader  shall   be   found,  are  paralyzed 

j  with  fear,  and  seem  almost   inclined  to  desert 

their  posts  and  leave  matters  to  any  one  who 

might  desire  to  seize  the  reins  of  government. 

Captain-General   Salamanca,  who  for  a  long 

season  ruled  with  such  success  among  the  hot- 

blooded  natives,  is  no  longer  the  controlling 

power,  and  as  a  result  brigands   have  greatly 
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increased  in  numbers,  and  have  become  bold 
beyond     measure.       Two     wealthy    men    of 


the  marauders  who  await  the   payment  of  a 
heavy  ransom   for  their  release.      Other  resi- 


Havana  have  been  captured  and  are   held  by  ;  dents  of  the  island  have  been  seized,  and  the 
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citizens,  having  lost  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
government  to  give  them  relief  from  the  law- 
less bands,  seem  willing  to  yield  to  every 
demand  made  upon  them. 

Such  occurrences  as  these,  if  continued 
long,  will  depopulate  the  otherwise  pleasant 
and  thrifty  city  of  Havana.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  over  two  hundred  thousand. 
The  climate  is  delightful.  The  harbor  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  world  and  furnishes  anchor- 
age for  vessels  from  every  port.  Cigars, 
sugar,  molasses,  woolen  fabrics,  and  choco- 
late are  the  chief  productions  of  the  people. 
All  these  advantages,  however,  will  count  for 
naught  if  the  people  are  unsteady,  and  if 
lawlessness  is  permitted  to  prevail. 


TO  THE  ARTISTS  OF  UTAH. 


Premiums  for  Which    They  May  Compete. 

THE  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  per- 
ceiving the  good  that  is  being  effected  in 
the  Sunday  schools  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
by  the  introduction  therein  of  Bible  picture 
charts,  desire  to  prepare  similar  sets  illustra- 
tive of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  seeks  the 
co-operation  of  the  artists  of  Utah  to  enable 
it  to  satisfactorily  accomplish  this  object. 

It  is  designed  that  the  first  set  published 
shall  consist  of  twelve  pictures  to  illustrate 
the  life  of  Nephi,  the  son  of  Lehi  ;  and  the 
incidents  in  his  life  selected  for  this  purpose 
are  the  following : 

i.  Lehi  preaching  to  the  Jews — many 
mocking  him,  see  /.  Nephi,  i. 

2.  Departure  of  Lehi  and  his  family  from 
Jerusalem,  I.  Nephi,  ii. 

3.  The  death  of  Laban,  I.  Nephi,  iv. 

4.  Lehi's  vision  of  the  iron  rod,  etc.,  /. 
Nephi,  viii. 

5.  Nephi's  vision  of  the  virgin  and  child, 

/.  Nephi,  xi. 

6.  The  finding  of  the  compass— the 
Liahona,  /.  Nephi,  xvi. 

7 .  The  building  of  the  ship,  I.  Nephi,  xvii, 


8.  The  first  sacrifice  on  the  Promised 
Land,  /".  Nephi,  xviii. 

9.  Lehi  blessing  his  posterity,  //.  Nephi, 
i. 

10.  The  separation  of  the  Nephites  and 
Lamanites,  77.  Nephi,  v. 

11.  The  building  of  the  temple,  II. 
Nephi,  v. 

12.  Nephi  making  the  plates  for  the 
records,  77".  Nephi,  v. 

The  Union  now  offers  a  premium  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  to  those  artists  who 
send  in  designs  of  sketches  for  any  or  all  of 
these  pictures,  to  be  divided  pro  rata,  $20 
each,  according  to  the  number  accepted  from 
each  competitor,  on  the  following  conditions  : 

The  designs  accepted  are  to  become  the 
property  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union. 

They  are  to  be  sent  in  to  Geo.  Reynolds, 
President's  office,  Salt  Lake  City,  not  later 
than  July  1st,  1890. 

They  may  be  in  colors,  or  in  black  and 
white,  but  those  in  colors  are  preferred. 

The  size  desired  is  24  inches  in  height  by 
18  inches  in  width,  but  no  sketch  will  be  re- 
jected because  of  its  being  smaller. 

The  Union  reserves  the  right  to  accept 
those  pictures  only  which  are  deemed  by  its 
committees  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the 
Sunday  schools. 

In  conclusion,  the  Union  desires  that  the 
artists  maintain  as  far  as  possible,  the  unities 
of  time,  place,  dress,  etc.,  that  the  pictures 
may  not  be  misleading  to  the  children,  even 
in  their  minor  details.  The  characters  therein 
(except  the  angels)  are  all  Israelites  of  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  the  localities 
are  Palestine,  Arabia  and  Chili. 

George  Q.  Cannon, 

General  Superintendent  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union. 


Every  thing  that  is  mine,  even  to  my  life, 
I  may  give  to  one  I  love,  but  the  secret  of  my 
friends  is  not  mine. 
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GEORGE     Q.      CANNON,     EDITOR. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY.  MARCH    i,   1890. 

EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

Modern   Preaching. 

i  ^^(l/HILE  at  Washington  city,  the  editor 
F$Mf  and  some  friends  went  and  listened 
•^S%£:  to  a  somewhat  famous  preacher, 
Robert  Collyer  by  name,  who  belonged  to 
the  Unitarian  denomination.  He  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  what  energy  and  perseverance 
can  accomplish.  Born  in  England,  and 
originally  a  blacksmith,  he  came  to  this 
country  and  worked  at  his  trade  making 
hammers,  and  finally  became  a  preacher ;  he 
educated  himself,  and  is  now  a  man  whom 
large  crowds  of  people  always  go  to  hear 
preach  sermons  and  deliver  lectures. 

We  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  his 
teachings.  With  the  exception  of  spiritual- 
izing some  parts  of  the  scripture,  there  was 
nothing  in  his  discourse  that  a  Latter-day 
Saint  could  object  to.  His  moral  instructions 
and  the  principles  he  advanced  were  very 
good.  Part  of  the  lesson  of  the  day  which 
he  read,  was  the  15th  Psalm,  which  com- 
mences "Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  Thy 
tabernacle?  Who  shall  dwell  in  Thy  holy 
hill?"  The  Psalmist  mentions,  among 
others  who  shall  dwell  there,  "He  that  put- 
teth  not  out  his  money  to  usury,  nor  taketh 
reward  against  the  innocent."  We  noticed 
that  in  reading  this,  he  qualified  the  words  of 
David  by  inserting  the  word  "unjust,"  so  as 
to  read,  "He  that  putteth  not  out  his  money 
to  unjust  usury. ' ' 

Whether  he  did  this  thinking  it  an  improve- 
ment on  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  or 
whether  to  soften  it  to  the  ears  of  his  listen- 
ers, we  do  not  know,  but  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  an  intention  on  his  part  to  avoid  say- 
ing that   which  would    hurt   the  feelings  of 


those  engaged    in    putting    their    money  to 
usury. 

Among  his  audience  we  noticed  at  least 
four  senators  of  the  United  States,  and  many 
other  prominent  men,  all  of  whom  paid 
strict  attention  to  his  discourse.  As  we  have 
said,  but  little  fault  could  be  found  with  the 
sentiments  which  he  uttered.  They  must 
have  been  generally  satisfactory  to  those  who 
listened  to  them,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
congregation  separated  feeling  that  such 
religion  was  very  nice  and  profitable,  and 
that  it  did  not  come  in  contact  with  any  of 
their  pet  vices. 

The  singing  was  done  mainly  by  a  quartette, 
and  was  much  after  the  operatic  style,  and 
there  was  much  more  singing  than  is  usual  in 
our  meetings.  The  congregation  and  the 
quartette,  however,  sang  two  hymns  together. 

The  question  naturally  arises  in  attending 
such  a  church  : 

Why  is  it  that  with  such  excellent  moral 
teachings  the  world  is  in  such  confusion  con- 
cerning God  and  godliness,  and  so  much 
wickedness  prevails  ? 

We  suppose  that  in  the  many  churches 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, there  would  be  delivered  on  that  Sabbath 
morning,  discourses  by  ministers  with  which, 
in  point  of  morality  and  exhortations  to  do 
right,  very  little  fault  could  be  found.  There 
might  be  exceptions  taken  to  doctrine  that 
would  be  set  forth,  but  the  general  sentiments 
taught  would  be  those  of  high-toned  morality; 
and  yet  wickedness  flourishes ;  mammon- 
worshipers  abound  ;  and  divisions  upon  the 
plan  of  salvation  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  people  themselves.  It  might  be  thought 
that  with  such  correct  morality  being  taught 
constantly,  excellent  results  would  follow, 
and  the  evils  from  which  mankind  suffer 
would  be  removed. 

Not  so,  however,  and  the  results  plainly 
show  that  morality  in  and  of  itself,  however 
skillfully  and  beautifully  taught,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  save  mankind. 

Among  the  Chinese  no  doubt  their  teachers 
give  to  the  people  excellent  moral  teachings. 
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Among  the  Japanese;  also  among  the  follow- 
ers of  Mohammed ;  and  among  the  Hindoos, 
many  admirable  moral  principles  are  taught, 
and  in  many  instances  observed;  and  yet  how 
far  these  people  are  from  the  correct  way  and 
from  God  !  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  some- 
thing more  than  a  knowledge  of  moral  pre- 
cepts is  necessary  to  save  the  world,  and  to 
unite  the  people  to  make  them  one. 

It  is  an  important  question   for  all  to  ask  : 

What  is  it  that  is  lacking  and  that  is  still 
necessary  to  unite  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  men  in  the  manner  that  Jesus  prayed  unto 
His  Father  before  His  death  that  His  dis- 
ciples would  be  united  ? 

The  Lord  has  answered  this  question.  He 
has  revealed  that  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Priesthood  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this; 
that  without  authority  the  words  and  ordi- 
nances of  life  and  salvation  cannot  be  right- 
fully administered,  neither  can  mankind 
attain  to  the  fullness  of  His  glory. 

The  Christian  ministers,  as  they  are  called, 
of  today,  have  no  more  authority  in  this 
respect  than  the  heathen  teachers.  Believing 
in  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  beloved  Son, 
is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes.  Belief  in  God 
and  in  the  Savior  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
true  religion,  and  in  that  respect  those  who 
have  this  belief  are  nearer  to  God  and  to  the 
truth  than  those  who  do  not  have  it.  But 
belief  in  God  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  does  not 
alone  give  men  the  authority  to  officiate  in 
the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  That  authority 
must  come  from  God.  It  cannot  be  self- 
assumed. 

Now,  this  is  the  great  deficiency  among 
these  teachers  of  morality  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  Many  of  their  views  are  grand,  and 
when  carried  out  practically,  ennoble  men 
and  women  and  help  them  to  live  compara- 
tively pure  lives.  This  is  admirable  and 
attended  with  excellent  effects  as  far  as  it 
goes.  To  progress,  however,  in  true  righteous- 
ness, to  be  united,  to  have  the  soul  filled  with 
the  light  of  heaven,  and  to  grow  to  the 
stature  of  men  and  women  in  Christ  Jesus, 
there    must    be    ordinances   administered   by 


those  having  the  authority  from  God  to 
administer  them.  Men  and  women  must 
believe  in  God  the  Father  and  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  They  must  come  down  in  humility 
and  meekness  before  the  Lord  and  confess 
their  sins,  and  repent  of  them  by  putting 
them  away  far  from  them.  They  must  be 
baptized  in  water  by  a  servant  of  God,  whom 
God  has  called,  and  who  has  been  ordained 
to  the  Priesthood.  They  must,  also, -have 
hands  laid  upon  them  by  a  man  who  has  that 
authority  from  God.  Having  obeyed  these 
ordinances,  and  having  received  them  in  sin- 
cerity and  in  truth  in  this  manner,  they  then 
are  entitled  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whose  aid 
they  are  united  in  their  faith,  in  their  doctrine 
and  practices,  and  in  the  objects  for  which 
they  labor  and  to  which  they  hope  to  attain. 
Those  who  receive  these  ordinances,  in  this 
manner,  then  become  members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  They  are  His,  and  they  are  led 
by  Him,  receiving  from  Him  every  gift  and 
grace  and  power  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
attain  unto  a  seat  in  His  kingdom. 

It  is  the  possession  of  this  authority  which 
makes  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  such  a  power  in  the  earth.  It  is 
this  which  gives  it  its  great  superiority  over 
every  other  system  known  among  men. 

There  are  many  people  who  teach  pure 
morals,  whose  precepts  and  many  of  whose 
principles  are  admirable;  but  outside  the 
Church  of  Christ  there  is  no  one  who  has  the 
fullness  of  the  Holy  Priesthood  and  the  full- 
ness of  the  gospel  in  its  purity  as  it  comes 
from  God.  The  result  is,  the  Latter-day 
Saints  possess  gifts  which  are  not  bestowed 
upon  any  but  those  who  bow  in  submission  to 
the  requirements  of  the  gospel  and  who  have 
its  ordinances  administered  unto  them  by 
those  who  have  the  authority  to  officiate 
therein. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  may  not  be  so 
learned,  they  may  not  have  worldly  wisdom 
to  the  same  extent,  they  may  not  be  able  to 
discourse  so  beautifully  or  to  draw  su:h  fine 
distinctions,  as  many  others;  but  they  have 
that  which  is  far  better,  namely  :   the  Spirit  of 
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the  Lord  that  unites  their  hearts  and  makes 
them  one  and  teaches  them  how  to  live  prac- 
tical lives  of  pure  godliness,  assisting  them  to 
press  forward  step  by  step  in  the  path  of  per- 
fection. Theory  will  not  save  people,  how- 
ever beautiful  it  may  be.  It  is  the  practice 
of  the  principles  of  righteousness  that  will 
exalt  the  people,  and  this  all  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  are  being  taught. 
Children,  you  should  value  as  above  all 
price  the  privilege  you  have  of  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ — the  Church 
which  He  has  organized,  the  Church  to  which 
He  has  given  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Priesthood,  the  ordinances  of  life  and  salva- 
tion, and  all  the  gifts  which  belong  to  His 
gospel. 


THE  APOSTASY  OF  THE   NEPHITES. 


DURING  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Era  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  continent  were  of  one  religion  and 
one  nation.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of 
Christ  among  them  all  contention  ceased  and 
so  great  was  their  unity  that  the  wealth  of  the 
country  was  held  in  common.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  great  nation 
was  in  existence  in  which  there  was  no  poverty, 
no  crime  and  no  need  of  officers  to  enforce 
the  laws.  This  was  the  "golden  age"  of  the 
descendants  of  Lehi,  and  the  zenith  of  their 
power. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  at  that  time,  but  during 
their  long  rest  from  war  they  must  have  in- 
creased very  rapidly.  When  the  whole  force 
of  a  great  nation  is  towards  the  building  up 
of  the  country,  and  all  the  means  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government  to  be  exercised 
for  the  public  weal,  there  can  be  practically 
no  limit  to  the  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources, so  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  read 
that  prosperity  was  everywhere  and  wealth  in- 
creased. Cities  sprang  up  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.     Arts  and   sciences 


were  brought  to  a  great  state  of  perfection, 
and  the  people  grew  in  intelligence  being 
illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  glory  of  God  is  intelligence,  and  we 
find  that  when  the  people  live  in  accordance 
with  His  mind  and  will  there  is  an  increase 
in  intelligence  and  knowledge.  When  they 
depart  from  His  ways  there  is  a  consequent 
decline  in  all  that  goes  to  make  life  happy 
and  that  tends  to  elevate  the  human  race. 
The  Nephites,  on  account  of  their  obedience, 
had  succeeded  in  solving  the  greatest  problems 
in  the  art  of  government,  the  increase  of 
prosperity  and  the  suppression  of  crime. 

Paul  tells  us  that  there  was  to  be  a  "falling 
off'  before  the  great  day  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
western  continent  having  been  blessed  with  a 
greater  amount  of  faith  in  the  gospel  of 
Christ  than  their  eastern  neighbors,  their 
fall  was  proportionately  greater,  their  degra- 
dation deeper. 

Lucifer,  the  Son  of  the  Morning,  who,  on 
account  of  pride,  fell  from  the  high  position, 
was  well  able  to  inspire  the  minds  of  those 
who  would  give  ear  to  his  flatteries,  with  the 
same  feeling  which  has  at  all  times  brought 
ruin  and  disaster,  and  this  was  the  rock  on 
which  the  Nephites  were  wrecked.  About 
A.  D.  20 1  we  are  told  pride  began  to  creep 
in  and  the  people  began  to  divide  up  into 
classes.  Some  of  the  people  began  to  dress 
in  fine  clothes  and  to  consider  themselves 
above  the  rest  of  their  fellows.  This  feeling 
of  pride  engendered  one  of  envy  and  after- 
wards led  to  bitter  hatred.  Thirty  years 
later  the  feeling  became  so  intense  that  two 
parties  were  formed.  Those  who  denied 
Christ  were  called  Lamanites,  those  who  still 
clung  to  their  faith  in  the  gospel  were  called 
Nephites. 

Before  the  close  of  the  third  century  there 
were  but  few  of  the  people  who  were  stead- 
fast in  their  faith.  Persecution  was  inaugur- 
ated and  the  nation  gave  evidence  of  decay. 
Secret  societies  were  instituted — a  sure  evi- 
dence of  corruption.  They  loved  darkness 
better  than  light  because  their  deeds  were  evil; 
the  righteous  have    no  need  of  mystery,  their 
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deeds  are  not  such  as  require  secrecy.  Again, 
there  is  considerable  significance  in  the  fact 
that  Ammaron,  early  in  the  fourth  century, 
hid  up  the  records  so  that  they  might  not  be 
destroyed.  Satan  tries  to  destroy  all  evidence 
of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  all  proofs  of 
His  existence  in  order  that  he  may  the  more 
easily  hold  men  in  subjection  to  his  will. 

Satan  had  now  obtained  complete  control 
of  the  minds  of  the  Americans.  Arts  and 
sciences  were  neglected  and  destruction  was 
the  only  thought  that  animated  them.  Here 
we  see  the  effects  of  the  two  powers.  When 
obeying  the  will  of  the  Creator  there  was  a 
progress  made  in  everything  necessary  for  the 
comfort  or  happiness  of  mankind,  the  object 
of  the  Adversary  on  the  contrary  was  to  de- 
stroy everything  good,  particularly  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  God.  The  tendency  of  the 
gospel  in  all  ages  has  been  to  abolish  conten- 
tion and  to  promote  peace,  to  build  up,  to 
improve;  while  it  is  truly  the  policy  of  Satan 
to  promote  jealousy  and  strife,  to  break  down 
and  destroy.  Ignorance  being  the  greater 
instigator  of  crime,  that  weapon  is  much  used 
by  the  powers  of  darkness. 

War  broke  out  between  the  two  parties 
A.  D.  322.  The  first  few  battles  were  fought 
near  the  capital,  the  great  city  of  Zarahemla. 
There  were  thirty  thousand  men  in  the 
Nephite  army  and  this  force  was  sufficient  to 
repulse  the  Lamanites  and  keep  them  back 
for  a  few  years.  Now  began  to  be  fulfilled 
the  words  of  Samuel,  the  Lamanite,  uttered 
330  years  before.  God  withdrew  His  Spirit 
from  them,  they  were  left  to  the  buffetings  of 
Satan,  having  willfully  disobeyed  the  com- 
mands of  the  Almighty.  Wickedness  in- 
creased in  the  land.  Anarchy  reigned 
supreme,  and  the  judgments  pronounced  by 
the  prophets,  that  when  they  should  become 
ripened  in  iniquity  they  should  be  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  was  about  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

Mormon,  then  a  young  man,  was  chosen 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Nephite  army, 
while  a  man  named  Aaron  was  the  acknowl- 
edged  king  of  the   Lamanites.     The    armies 


had  been  increased  until  there  numbered 
forty-five  thousand  Lamanites  against  forty- 
two  thousand  Nephites.  With  varying  suc- 
cess the  war  was  waged  year  after  year  until  in 
350  a  treaty  was  made  by  which  the  Laman- 
ites obtained  all  of  South  America  and  the 
Nephites  retained  North  America. 

There  was  a  respite  of  ten  years  during 
which  time  Mormon  prepared  his  people  for 
the  contest  he  knew  to  be  inevitable.  At 
length  the  Lamanites  came  against  the  Neph- 
ites. At  first  they  were  driven  back,  but  God 
allowed  the  plans  of  Satan  to  take  their  course. 
The  force  of  numbers  began  to  prevail  and 
slowly  the  Nephites  were  driven  before  their 
enemies.  Every  foot  of  ground  was  contested, 
and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  covered 
with  the  slain.  Behind  the  army  of  the 
Lamanites  the  cities  were  left  in  ruin,  and  all 
signs  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  great 
nation  were   obliterated  by  the  havoc  of  war. 

At  length,  in  the  year  385  A.  D.,  the  tide 
of  battle  had  brought  the  contending  parties 
to  the  hill  Cumorah  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Across  thousands  of  miles  the  Nephites 
had  retreated  before  the  advancing  hosts 
of  their  more  powerful  foes,  and  now 
that  they  had  reached  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent  it  was  evident  to 
all  that  the  end  was  approaching.  Mormon, 
hoping  to  gain  some  advantage,  drew  his 
army  around  the  hill  because  there  were  rivers 
and  springs  and  lakes  in  the  neighborhood 
which  might  make  their  position  more  capable 
of  defense.  It  was  all  in  vain,  however,  the 
fate  of  the  Nephites  was  sealed.  Time  and 
again  had  they  been  warned,  and  now  with 
death  staring  them  in  the  face  they  were  as 
far  from  repenting  as  they  had  been  hitherto. 

The  Nephite  army  on  the  morning  of  their 
last  struggle  numbered  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand,  and  at  night  of  all  that  great  num- 
ber but  twenty-four  had  escaped  the  slaughter. 
Still  the  hatred  of  the  Lamanites  was  un- 
abated. With  relentless  fury  they  pursued 
the  twenty-four  survivors  until  Mormon  was 
left  alone,  the  last  of  his  race.  Even  he  was 
sought  for  that  his  life  also  might  be  taken. 
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In  421  he  hid  up  the  records  on  the  hill  where 
his  kindred  had  been  sacrificed  and  his  after 
fate  was  untold  by  the  savage  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  land. 

Centuries  after  the  remnant  of  the  Laman- 
ites  were  found  roaming  the  fields,  then 
covered  with  forests,  where  once  lived  the 
peaceful  Christians  of  an  earlier  day,  them- 
selves a  degraded,  ignorant  race,  with  their 
once  lofty  ambitions  centered  on  war  and  the 
chase.  All  trace  of  civilization  had  been 
long  lost,  and  tradition  and  superstition  filled 
its  place.  Their  history,  when  revealed,  was 
a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  saying,  What- 
soever is  good  cometh  from  God.  Whatso- 
ever is  evil  cometh  from  the  devil. 

Hiero. 


THE  ENTRAPPED   MONARCH. 

THE  hen  roosts  had  been  robbed  almost 
nightly  for  a  time,  and  one  dark  night  a 
wild-cat,  or  something  of  the  kind,  came  to 
the  house  and  carried  away  one  of  the  cat's 
kittens  from  a  box  nailed  half  way  up  the 
side  of  the  granary,  that  placed  it  several  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  marauder  did  not  get 
it  without  a  row,  as  you  may  guess,  and  the 
ferocious  cries  and  screams  of  rage  and  pain 
nearly  terrified  the  younger  children  to  death. 
It  was  all  over  in  a  few  moments,  before  any 
assistance  could  be  rendered  to  the  abused 
mother.  The  two  remaining  kittens  were  re- 
moved to  a  place  of  safety.  We  were  all  in- 
clined to  look  upon  this  as  a  rather  serious 
matter.  The  children  were  so  afraid  that  they 
would  hardly  venture  outside  the  door  after 
night-fall,  and  although  I  was  fourteen  and 
thought  myself  quite  a  woman,  it  gave  me  a 
queer,  creepy  feeling  when  the  nights  were 
very  dark  to  pass  near  a  thick  bunch  of  wil- 
lows or  beneath  the  dark,  swaying  boughs  of 
the  trees,  lest  some  creature  all  teeth,  eyes  and 
claws  should  pounce  upon  me. 

I  was  visiting  my  aunt  and  cousins  who 
lived  on  a  homestead  three  miles  south  of 
Goshen,  in  Utah  County. 


Two  of  my  cousins  were  boys,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say,  one  of  my  cousins  was  a  boy,  for 
John  was  a  man  and  had  a  way  of  laughing 
silently  behind  his  blue-black  beard  when  I 
could  see  nothing  to  laugh  at.  The  other 
cousin  was  a  girl  my  own  age,  and  we  loved 
each  other  with  the  romantic  abandon  of  im- 
pulsive youth. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this  prowler? 
became  a  leading  question.  At  first  the  boys 
put  out  strychnine,  but  the  wily  enemy  never 
touched  the  dainty  pieces  of  beef  and  mutton 
prepared  for  him,  and  we  were  always  uneasy 
lest  the  dogs  or  cat  should  get  a  piece  in  spite 
of  our  vigilance. 

A  terrible  outcry  and  rumpus  a  few  nights 
after  the  kitten's  tragic  fate  brought  half  the 
family  out  in  various  costumes.  The  boys 
with  their  guns,  the  girls  with  a  choice  assort- 
ment of  screams,  and  dear  old  aunt  with 
many  lamentations.  More  than  a  dozen  fat 
hens  lay  about,  some  dead,  others  still  kick- 
ing, but  all  warm,  their  throats  cut  as  neatly 
as  if  done  with  a  knife;  otherwise  the  bodies 
had  not  a  single  wound.  It  looked  like  the 
work  of  a  mink  or  weasel,  and  Bennie  said  he 
saw  a  small,  bright-colored  animal  creep  under 
the  fence  and  disappear  in  the  willows  that 
thickly  bordered  the  creek.  But  they  did  not 
get  a  chance  to  shoot.  Aunt  felt  very  bad 
about  her  chickens,  partly  because  of  their 
loss,  but  more,  I  think,  for  the  way  in  which 
they  met  their  death. 

Next  morning  John  drove  over  to  the  near- 
est town  and  brought  back  a  steel  trap,  which 
was  duly  baited  and  set. 

It  was  warm  weather,  though  rather  late  in 
the  year.  We  were  up  every  morning  at  the 
peep  of  day  and  off  at  break-neck  speed  to 
see  what  was  in  the  trap.  Several  insignifi- 
cant animals  were  caught,  among  them  a 
musk-rat,  a  coyote  and  a  neighbor's  torn  cat, 
but  nothing  that  equaled  our  expectations. 

One  morning,  however,  we  found  a  dead 
pole-cat  in  the  trap.  Of  course  we  were  glad 
he  was  dead,  but  we  would  have  preferred  to 
have  him  die  any  other  death,  in  any  other 
place  than   our  trap,   for  we  considered  it  a 
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ruined  machine.  It  is  very  likely  he  was  the 
fellow  who  killed  the  chickens,  though  as  a 
general  thing  this  little  pest  eats  the  flesh  of 
the  game  he  kills,  and  it  is  partly  named  from 
its  poultry-eating  propensities. 

The  trap  was  buried  for  three  weeks  in  the 
moist  earth  before  the  boys  ventured  to  set  it 
again,  and  even  then  they  had  very  little  faith 
that  anything  would  be  deceived  into  coming 
within  ten  rods  of  it. 

The  spot  chosen  to  set  it  this  time  was  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  at  the  foot 
of  "Sugar-loaf  "  hill,  on  one  side  of  which  the 
wagon  road  wound  its  way  from  Goshen  to 
Nephi,  and  on  the  other  side  the  creek  filtered 
through  the  dense  growth  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines  choking  the  narrow  gorge  between 
Sugar-loaf  and  the  real  mountain  range. 

A  narrow,  beaten  path,  following  all  the 
windings  of  the  creek,  crept  round  the  base 
of  the  hill ;  and  just  where  a  rocky  cliff  rose 
abruptly  on  one  side  and  the  creek  with  its 
densely  wooded  banks  pressed  close  against 
the  other,  we  set  the  trap  directly  in  the 
path.  It  was  made  fast  to  two  living  trees, 
properly  baited,  covered  with  leaves  and  left 
to  its  fate.  For  several  days  we  visited  the 
spot  regularly,  then  we  went  occasionally,  and 
finally  ceased  going  all  together. 

My  cousin  and  I  had  been  for  a  long  walk 
over  the  hills  one  October  afternoon,  and  just 
by  accident,  as  we  were  returning  home,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  narrow  path  instead  of 
the  more  accustomed  wagon  road.  I  was  in 
advance,  bounding  along  with  a  song  upon 
my  lips,  when  I  turned  an  abrupt  angle  in  the 
path  and  came  full  upon  the  trap.  A  great 
tawny  beast  lay  full  length  in  the  path,  its 
front  feet  in  the  terrible  jaws  of  the  steel  trap. 
As  I  paused,  fascinated  and  dumb  with  fear, 
it  slowly  lifted  its  body  up  on  its  supple  hind- 
legs  and  glared  at  me.  Oh,  those  terrible 
eyes!  Like  the  sun  at  its  setting,  a  molten, 
seething  mass  ot  green  fire.  All  the  pent-up 
fury  of  the  entrapped  monarch's  soul  blazed 
out  at  me  in  that  one  baleful  glance.  Then 
from  sheer  weakness  his  body  slowly  col- 
lapsed, and  throwing  back  his  shaggy  head  he 


lifted  up  his  [voice   in  a  prolonged,  mournful 
howl. 

John  and  Bennie,  who  had  come  up,  were 
jubilant  when  they  saw  it,  exclaiming  joyfully: 
"A  cougar,  a  mountain  lion.  Hurrah!" 
But  Nancy  and  I  wept — cut  to  the  heart  by 
that  piteous,  despairing  cry. 

His  great  jaws  were  deeply  stained  with  his 
own  blood,  and  his  front  paws  were  nearly 
chewed  off  in  a  vain  but  gallant  effort  for 
liberty.  The  boys  were  chivalrous  enough  to 
defer  shooting  the  lion  until  we  were  out  of 
sight,  and  when  they  had  removed  the  beauti- 
ful skin,  buried  the  carcass  and  sent  an  item 
to  the  newspaper  of  the  capture,  they  consid- 
ered that  the  end  of  a  very  lucky  incident. 

And  perhaps  it  was ;  but  for  a  long  time  I 
would  turn  with  something  like  loathing  from 
a  well-spread  table,  remembering  that  because 
of  my  carelessness,  my  neglect  of  duty,  that 
splendid  beast,  fashioned  by  God  on  such  a 
superb  physical  plan,  had  been  in  a  trap  for 
perhaps  a  week,  slowly  dying,  and  to  the  in- 
tolerable pain  of  his  wounds  were  added  the 
pangs  of  slow  starvation.  Nor  could  I  ever 
feel  another  had  been  more  to  blame  than  my- 
self, and  after  all  the  years  that  have  drifted 
between  I  remember  the  entrapped  monarch 
with  a  thrill  of  pity  and  regret. 

We  have  a  right  to  kill  destructive  animals, 
but  it  should  be  done  in  the  most  expeditious 
and  least  painful  manner.  And  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  such  neglect  as  I  have  des- 
cribed will  be  accounted  criminal  by  our 
Creator  and  theirs. 

Ellen  Jakeman. 


Dispatch  in  Business. — The  good  and 
wise  make  the  empire  easy.  Reason  and 
right  give  the  quickest  dispatch.  All  the 
entanglements,  that  we  meet  with,  arise  from 
the  irrationabilities  of  ourselves  or  others. 
With  a  wise  and  honest  man,  a  business  is 
soon  ended;  but  with  a  fool  or  a  knave,  there 
is  no  conclusion,  and  seldom  even  a  begin- 
ning. 
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A  PROPHECY  AND    ITS    FULFILLMENT. 


ELDER  JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  while  on  a 
mission  to  the  Southern  States,  was  once 
traveling  in  Kentucky.  When  going  through 
some  woods  he  was  met  by  two  men ,  who  were 
delegates  sent  by  a  mass  meeting  to  notify 
Elder  Taylor  to  leave  the  State.  The  reason 
for  this  announcement  was  asked,  and  the  an- 
swer was  that  the  doctrines  he  was  teaching 
were  arousing  the  people  and  ruining  the 
neighborhood. 

"Why,"  said  the  Elder,  "Paul,  the  ancient 
apostle,  was  similarly  accused,  and  the  people 
were  angered  at  his  ministry  and  success." 

"Well,  now,"  replied  one  of  the  men,  "we 

don't  care  a  d about  Paul   the  apostle, 

but  you  have  got  to  leave  the  State." 

"Gentlemen,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  will  not 
leave  the  State  until  I  am  ready,  and  that 
time  has  not  yet  come.  I  am  an  American 
citizen  and  claim  the  right  to  remain  where  I 
please  so  long  as  I  interfere  with  no  one's 
business  and  attend  to  my  own  affairs.  I  am 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  am  here  to  preach 
it,  and  you  can  go  and  tell  those  who  sent 
you  that  I  have  got  an  appointment  to  preach 
in  Union  Church  tomorrow  at  2  o'clock  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  see  them  at  meeting." 

With  this  the  two  men  took  their  departure, 
and  the  next  day  Elder  Taylor  appeared  at 
Union  Church  to  fill  his  appointment,  but  he 
found  that  influence  had  been  used  with  those 
in  charge  so  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  oc- 
cupy the  building.  Subsequently,  however, 
he  met  a  man  who  pointed  to  a  frame  build- 
ing in  a  clearing  in  the  woods  with  the  re- 
mark, "There  is  a  building  and  an  acre  of 
ground  which  I  own  and  will  give  you  to 
preach  the  gospel  in." 

Announcements  for  meeting  were  conse- 
quently made  and  at  the  appointed  time  Elder 
Taylor  made  his  way  towards  the  building, 
which  he  had  christened  "Liberty  Church." 
On  emerging  from  the  woods  he  beheld  a 
crowd  of  men  whom  he  soon  recognized  as 
friends  working  away  at  his  church,  and  he 
hastened  forward  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the 


commotion.  He  soon  learned  that  someone 
in  the  neighborhood  was  suddenly  filled  with 
the  desire,  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  that 
a  Mormon  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  the 
house,  to  have  all  the  land  surveyed,  and 
either  intentionally  or  otherwise  the  surveyor 
had  run  the  dividing  line  directly  through 
the  house.  As  a  result,  the  party  on  whose 
land  a  part  of  the  house  stood  had  forbidden 
the  holding  of  meeting  on  his  land. 

When  the  men  who  came  to  listen  heard  of 
this  prohibition,  they  immediately  placed  logs 
and  rollers  under  the  frame  building  and 
moved  it  over  to  the  acre  of  land  which  had 
been  donated  for  the  use  of  Elder  Taylor. 
The  chimney,  however,  which  had  been  built 
up  from  the  ground,  was  left  standing  on  the 
other  party's  property. 

The  house  was  crowded  and  the  audience 
extended  out  beyond  the  end  where  a  hole 
had  been  left  by  the  removal  from  the  chim- 
ney. Elder  Taylor  spoke  with  great  freedom 
on  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  hesitated 
not  to  proclaim  against  the  numerous  sins 
which  many  of  his  congregation  had  com- 
mitted. After  he  had  spoken  some  time  one 
man  arose  and  said,  "What  this  man  has  said 
is  true,  and  as  for  me  and  my  family  we  wish 
to  be  baptized  if  he  will  administer  the  ordi- 
nance." 

Elder  Taylor  consented  to  act  and  then 
said,  "If  I  have  not  told  the  truth  I  would 
like  anyone  in  this  congregation  to  tell  me 
so,"  but  no  person  responded. 

The  company  then  repaired  to  a  pond  of 
water  that  was  near  by,  and  the  converted 
man  and  his  family  were  baptized.  As  this 
ordinance  and  that  of  the  laying  on  of  hands 
were  administered,  they  were  successively  ex- 
plained to  those  assembled,  and  thus  a  pro- 
found impression  was  made  on  their  minds. 
When  almost  ready  to  separate,  Brother  Tay- 
lor said  he  would  prophesy  that  many  more 
people  would  shortly  be  baptized  in  that  pond 
of  water. 

At  this  time  Brother  Taylor  had  been  in  the 
mission  what  was  thought  to  be  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  and  his  release  to  return  home 
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had  therefore  been  sent  and  he  had  it  in  his 
pocket.  After  making  the  above  prediction, 
however,  he  desired  to  see  it  fulfilled  and  con- 
sequently he  and  Elder  Bigler,  who  now  be- 
came his  traveling  companion,  started  out  to 
visit  through  the  country. 

One  night  when  weary  and  hungry  they 
came  to  a  house  and  Elder  Taylor  stepped  up 
to  the  door  and  knocked.  The  proprietor 
appeared  and  was  told,  "  We  are  ministers  of 
Christ  sent  out  to  preach  the  gospel ;  we  de- 
sire something  to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep, 
and  if  you  will  give  us  these  the  angels  of  God 
will  visit  you  this  night  and  inform  you  as  to 
who  we  are." 

They  were  invited  to  enter  and,  after  sup- 
per, bore  their  testimony  to  the  gospel  to  their 
host  and  his  family.  A  comfortable  bed  was 
provided  and  they  rested  well.  Early  next 
morning  the  lady  of  the  house  arose  and  pre- 
pared breakfast,  after  eating  which  the  Elders 
started  again  on  their  journey.  As  they  were 
passing  out  of  the  gate  Elder  Taylor  remarked 
to  a  little  girl  who  had  followed  them,  "It 
will  storm  here  today,"  though  at  that  time 
the  sky  was  perfectly  clear  and  there  was  not 
the  slightest  indication  of  a  change  in  the 
weather.  In  that  country  a  storm  means  a 
hurricane  or  very  severe  change,  and  not 
merely  a  little  rain  or  snow. 

The  child  ran  and  told  her  parents  what 
had  been  said,  when  the  father  immediately 
began  to  board  up  his  windows  and  fasten  his 
doors.  It  was  well  he  did  so,  for  within  an 
hour  a  cyclone  swept  over  the  place,  utterly 
demolishing  his  orchard  and  barely  leaving 
his  house,  which  was  only  saved  through  its 
having  been  closed  up. 

When  the  storm  was  past  he  hitched  up  his 
team  and  sought  the  Elders,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  finding  them.  They,  however,  before 
many  days  had  elapsed,  felt  impressed  to  re- 
turn to  this  gentleman's  home,  and  when  they 
did  so  were  joyfully  entertained.  The  breth- 
ren were  now  reminded  of  their  promise  to 
these  people  concerning  the  visitation  of  an- 
gels, and  the  parents  and  even  the  children 
testified  that  the  night  of  the  Elders'  sojourn 


in  their  house  was  filled  with  pleasant  visita- 
tions by  angelic  messengers. 

The  lady  was  so  full  of  joy  that  she  could 
scarcely  contain  herself.  She  said  she  had  but 
retired  when  she  fell  into  a  peaceful  slumber 
and  the  vision  of  her  mind  was  opened  up. 
A  beautiful  personage  appeared  and  by  some 
unseen  power  wafted  her  to  the  face  of  a  high 
cliff,  where  she  was  located  on  a  projecting 
ledge  of  rock  about  six  feet  below  the  top. 
Here  she  stood  endeavoring  to  reach  the  top 
where  her  minister  stood.  He  was  pretend- 
ing to  try  and  help  her,  but  was  merely  ex- 
tending to  her  pieces  of  dry  weeds  and  straw 
which  broke  in  her  hand  when  she  attempted 
therewith  to  draw  herself  to  the  summit  of  the 
rock.  She  had  worked  sometime  at  this  dis- 
couraging labor  and  was  about  to  give  up, 
when  she  saw  Elders  Taylor  and  Bigler  ap- 
proaching. As  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  they  extended  their  hands  to  her  and 
quickly  raised  her  to  the  place  she  desired  to 
stand. 

Just  at  this  moment  her  guide  appeared  and 
inquired  if  she  was  satisfied,  to  which  she  re- 
plied, "No." 

She  was  next  taken  to  her  home.  As 
she  stood  here  looking  into  the  street  she 
saw  approaching  a  long  procession  of 
ministers  of  every  denomination.  Every 
preacher  she  had  ever  heard,  and  these  were 
not  a  few,  was  in  the  concourse.  After  pass- 
ing before  her,  they  marched  down  into  a 
field  where  they  gathered  in  a  great  crowd, 
when  there  was  a  humming  noise  as  if  all 
were  talking  at  once.  As  she  watched  this 
motley  crowd,  all  suddenly  vanished,  and 
there  were  left  standing  alone  only  Elders 
Taylor  and  Bigler. 

As  her  guide  again  inquired  if  she  was  sat- 
isfied, she  answered  in  the  affirmative.  She 
awoke  with  a  contented  spirit  and  felt  assured 
that  her  guests  were  servants  of  the  Most 
High. 

This  whole  family  received  baptism  at  the 
hands  of  the  Elders,  and  many  more  accepted 
the  gospel.    The   pond   was  used  for  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  ordinances,  and  thus  Elder 
Taylor's  prediction  at  the  water's  edge  was 
fulfilled.  Maha. 


A   SHARP  BOY. 


A  FEW  months  since,  a  man  named  William 
M.  Dover  presented  at  a  bank  in  New 
York  City  a  forged  check.  The  check  pur- 
ported to  be  drawn  by  a  prominent  New  York 
firm,  and  bore  the  forged  endorsement  of  a 
country  merchant. 

On  this  check  he  obtained  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars.  He  had 
possessed  the  money  but  two  days,  when  he 
was  arrested.  He  is  now  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  serving  out  a  sentence  of  seven  years  in 
the  State  prison. 

This  case — one  of  the  many  cases  wherein 
a  rogue  and  forger  is  brought  to  grief —  inter- 
ested me,  because  I  knew  Dover  when  he  was 
a  boy.  He  was  a  native  of  a  town  in  northern 
New  England,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
smartest  lads  in  that  region. 

As  I  read  in  a  newspaper  the  narrative  of 
his  downfall,  many  incidents  of  his  early 
career  came  freshly  to  my  mind.  They 
seemed  the  more  vivid  from  the  fact  that  in 
my  younger  days  I  had  sometimes  admired 
his  shrewdness. 

Everybody  who  lived  in  his  native  town  or 
in  the  county,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  must 
remember  Will  Dover's  "black  fox."  The 
affair  caused  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  merri- 
ment at  the  time. 

In  those  days  the  boys  of  the  town  used  to 
hunt  foxes  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  Some 
times  we  received  very  remunerative  prices 
for  their  skins.  A  red  fox-skin,  if  in  prime 
condition,  was  then  worth  five  dollars.  Red 
foxes  were  the  most  numerous.  But  occasion- 
ally there  was  another  species  of  fox  found, 
though  it  was  rather  rare,  which  we  called  a 
"silver-gray;"  and  twice  J  remember  that 
black  foxes  had  been  caught.  A  silver  gray 
fox-skin '  was  worth  from  twelve  to  thirty 
dollars;  and  the  skin  of  a  true  black  fox  was 
still  more  valuable. 

There  were  also  what  we  termed  "crossed- 


grays,"  whose  skin,  though  inferior  to  that 
of  the  "silver-grays,"  was  yet  worth,  when  in 
prime  condition,  as  much  or  more  than  that 
of  a  red  fox.  Whoever  was  lucky  enough  to 
capture  a  genuine  "silver  gray"  felt  that  he 
had  made  a  good  week's  work  ;  and  to  run 
down  a  black  fox  was  a  great  event. 

But  to  return  to  the  story  of  Will  Dover's 
"  black  fox." 

We  had  heard  the  baying  of  Dover's  hounds 
for  two  days,  and  supposed  that  he  had  got  a 
fox.  When,  however,  the  report  reached  us 
that  Will  had  caught  a  black  fox,  all  the 
young  people  thereabouts  were  very  much  ex- 
cited.    ' 

We  went  in  squads  to  see  the  skin.  It 
seemed  to  be  that  of  a  black  fox,  sure  enough, 
and  it  was  a  large  one,  too.  There  was  not  a 
white  nor  even  a  gray  hair  on  the  pelt. 

"It's  just  like  this,  fellows,"  Will  said  to  us. 
"I  really  don't  think  this  fox  was  in  just  what 
you  might  call  prime  condition.  His  hair, 
inside,  doesn't  have  just  the  sparkle  to  it  that 
I  wish  it  did;  but  it's  a  very  nice  pelt  for  all 
that." 

True,  the  fur  was  not  so  glistening  as  we 
had  seen,  yet  it  was  jet  black,  and  looked 
very  rich.  How  we  envied  Will  his  good 
fortune! 

In  February  of  every  year  there  used  to 
come  into  that  section  of  the  country  a  some- 
what unscrupulous  traveling  fur  dealer  named 
Latham. 

In  guying  our  furs  he  used  to  take  advan- 
tage of  us  boys — at  least  we  felt  so;  and  we 
had  good  reasons  for  the  suspicion. 

He  knew  how  to  deceive  us  in  depreciating 
our  furs.  When  bluffing  would  not  serve  his 
purpose,  he  would  talk  as  patronizingly  as 
the  very  fluent  salesmen  in  dry  goods  stores. 
Every  shot-hole  he  could  find  in  a  skin  less- 
ened its  value.  He  was  always  telling  us  that 
the  prices  of  fur  had  fallen,  when,  as  we  some- 
times learned  afterwards,  there  had  been  no 
depreciation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  rise. 

As  you  may  well  believe,  we  had  no  respect 
for  him,  yet  as  he  then  was  the  only  fur  dealer 
in  that  section,  and  we  knew  little  of  the  city 
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market,  we  were  forced  always  to  sell  to  him 
— and  at  his  own  prices. 

Latham  came  to  town  that  February,  and 
of  course  he  heard  of  the  black  fox  skin  long 
before  he  went  to  see  it. 

When  he  did  see  it  he  pronounced  it  off 
condition,  and  would  not  offer  near  as  much 
as  Will  asked. 

After  much  talk,  however,  a  bargain  was 
concluded.  Latham  gave  thirty-eight  dollars 
for  the  skin.  We  all  thought  that  was  too 
little;  but  Will  seemed  satisfied.  He  laughed 
at  our  expressions  of  sympathy,  and  appeared 
rather  amused  than  otherwise. 

About  the  middle  of  March  Latham  and 
another  man  suddenly  made  their  appearance 
in  the  neighborhood.  They  brought  back 
the  black  fox  skin  and  inquired  for  Will.  He 
had  gone  away  on  a  visit  into  an  adjoining 
country.  Latham  was  in  a  fearful  passion, 
and  used  some  very  severe  and  emphatic 
language. 

It  appeared  that  at  the  Boston  wholesale 
fur  house,  where  Latham  sold  his  furs,  they 
had  made  a  discovery.  The  skin  which  Lat- 
ham had  bought  of  Will  was  not  that  of  a 
black  fox,  but  of  a  common  red  fox,  blacken- 
ed with  some  kind  of  dye. 

Latham  threatened  to  have  Will  arrested 
and  sent  to  jail.  But  as  he  could  not  ascer- 
tain where  the  boy  had  gone,  he  went  away, 
after  staying  about  town  a  number  of  days. 
Nothing  further  was  ever  done  about  the 
fraud. 

The  story  somehow  got  into  a  Boston 
paper,  and  was  copied  far  and  wide  as  a  rare 
piece  of  comical  roguery. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  the  most  of  us 
boys  felt  that  Will  had  done  a  smart  thing. 
We  so  heartily  detested  Latham  that  we  saw 
no  wrong  in  exulting  over  the  fact  that  he 
had  found  his  match,  and  been  cheated. 
Everybody  was  laughing  about  what  they 
called  "Will's  sharp  trade."  No  one  called 
it  by  its  right  name,  fraud. 

Because  Latham  was  a  rascal,  people  seemed 
to  argue  that  it  was  quite  right  for  Will  to  be 
a  swindler. 


As  I  now  look  at  it,  enlightened  by  subse- 
quent events,  this  criminal  act  was  one  of  the 
worst  things  that  could  have  happened  to 
Will. 

He  came  out  of  the  transaction,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  thoughtless  and  the  bad,  a 
shrewd  and  clever  fellow;  and  the  cheating 
was  so  much  laughed  at  in  the  country,  and 
so  generally  talked  about  in  the  newspapers, 
that  he  became,  in  his  own  estimation,  quite 
a  hero. 

It  gave  him  a  certain  notoriety  as  a  "sharp 
boy,"  and  the  idea  that  such  "sharpness" 
was  rather  commended  than  censured  by  the 
people. 

The  method  of  the  swindle  was  a  very 
simple  one.  He  caught  a  red  fox  and  colored 
the  fur  with  a  dye,  such  as  some  young  men 
use  for  their  whiskers.  The  whole  story  came 
out  bit  by  bit. 

On  the  farm  owned  by  the  writer's  grand- 
father there  was  a  natural  curiosity  in  the 
shape  of  an  apple  tree.  It  grew  a  few  rods 
below  the  house,  just  inside  the  stone  wall 
which  fenced  the  road. 

It  was  a  very  thrifty,  fine-looking  tree,  and 
bore  large  apples,  striped  golden-yellow  and 
red.  They  were,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful 
apples  I  ever  saw. 

But  of  all  ill-flavored,  sour,  bitter  fruit  I 
ever  tasted,  those  apples  were  the  most  dis- 
agreeable. They  left  the  worst  flavor  in  the 
mouth  of  any  fruit  I  ever  attempted  to  eat. 

I  speak  of  them  as  a  natural  curiosity,  for, 
as  a  rule,  beautiful  apples  are  finely  flavored. 
By  way  of  pointing  a  moral,  grandfather  once 
painted  the  word  Hypocrite  on  a  shingle 
and  nailed  it  to  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  where 
it  would  meet  the  eyes  of  us  children. 

First  and  last,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  sport 
from  that  tree.  Boys,  and  sometimes  men, 
unacquainted  with  the  apples,  would  stop  in 
passing  along  the  road,  and  seeing  the  ground 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  covered  with 
fine-looking  fruit,  would  jump  over  and  take 
some. 

'I \  I  INI'I'll. 
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HANDKERCHIEFS. 

[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   127.] 

"And  again,  there  is  the  beautiful 
gift  of  charity,  which  you  thrust  aside, 
and  treat  most  ungraciously,  when 
you  allow  yourself  to  become  so 
angry,  and  say  such  unpleasant  and 
unkind  words. 

"You  also  break  one  of  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,  which  says : 

"'Honor  your  father  and  your 
mother.' 

"When  you  speak  to  your  mother 
in  the  disrespectful  and  ungrateful 
way  you  have  just  done.  This  is 
disobedience  to  God,  and  you  know, 
obedience  is  the  first  law  of  Heaven. 
The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
enable  us  to  keep  all  the  laws  of 
God,  and  never  give  way  to  evil  in 
any  form,  if  we  would  only  cherish 
it  as  we  should  do,  and  show  our 
love  for  it  by  doing  only  that  which 
it  prompts  us  to  do.  For  all  good 
things  which  we  do,  or  think  of  do- 
ing, are  prompted  by  it;  and  it 
warns  us  against  the  approach  of 
evil,  if  we  would   only  listen  in  time. 

"Do  you  see  now,  my  son,  that 
what  I  said  about  your  misuse  of 
better  gifts  than  handkerchiefs  is 
true?" 

"Yes,  mother,  I  do,"  little  Waldo 
confessed,  looking  very  serious. 

"  Now  Waldo,"  continued  his 
mother,  "I  was  thoughtless  in  allow- 


ing you  to  take  the  four  handker- 
chiefs without  noticing  if  there  were 
any  others  for  Louis.  That  was  the 
first  fault  in  the  matter.  I  know  that 
as  your  father  says,  it  would  be  best 
to  have  all  your  handkerchiefs,  and 
all  your  clothing  marked  so  that  you 
could  tell  them  apart  without  any 
difficulty,  and  I  mean  to  have  it  so, 
if  I  can.  When  I  allowed  Louis  to 
go  to  your  drawer  without  first 
speaking  to  you  about  it,  I  made 
another  mistake.  Will  you  please 
forgive  me.  Waldo,  for  these  wrongs? 
and  I  will  try  to  be  more  thoughtful, 
and  more  careful  in  future,  to  do 
just  right." 

Waldo  put  his  arms  around  his 
mother,  and  looked  into  her  eyes 
with  a  grave,  penitent  look,  and 
said: 

"Yes,  mother,  I  will;  and  will  you 
please  forgive  me  for  being  disre- 
spectful to  you   and   unkind  to  Lu?" 

The  mother  returned  her  little 
son's  caress,  and  the  forgiveness  on 
both  sides  was  sealed  by  a  long  lov- 
ing kiss. 

THE    TEST. 

One  white,  frosty  morning,  this  winter, 

Two  bright  little  cherubic  boys, 
Were  playing  at  "Store  in  the  window," 

Arranging  their  books  and  their  toys. 

As    their    mother   was  brushing    the    hearth- 
stone, 
She  turned  to  the  children  and  said, 
"Won't    you    bring    me    my    handkerchief, 
darling? 
I've  left  it  up  stairs,  on  the  bed." 

"Which  one   of  us,  mother,  must  bring  it?" 
Asked  the  eldest, — she  gave  them  a  test ; 
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Just  smiling  a  little  she  answered, 
"  The  one  that  loves  mama  best !" 

Both  boys  started  up  at  the  challenge, 
Their  playthings  were  instantly  drop'd, 

And  up  stairs  and  down  they  had  scampered, 
Before  either  halted  or  stop'd. 

■"Will  they  quarrel!"   the  mother  was  think- 
ing, 

As  she  heard  in  the  hall  their  low  words ; 
But  no,  those  dear  children  were  generous, 

And  loving  as  lambkins  or  birds. 

Of  the  kerchief  each  holding  a  corner, 
They  answered  their  mother's  request, 

While  they  shouted  in  sweet,  joyous  accents, 
"See,  mama,  we  both  love  you  best.'" 

Li/la. 


A   REMEMBERED   KISS. 

Children  need  not  only  love,  but 
demonstrations  of  love.  When  our 
dear  ones  are  dead,  there  is  consola- 
tion in  the  thought  that  we  did  not 
deny  them  these. 

A  father  contributes  this  touching 
remembrance  of  a  little  departed  one : 

At  one  time,  I  was  shaving,  and  the 
little  prattler  wanted  to  know  what  I 
was  doing.     I  said,  "Shaving." 

"What  'oo  doin'  'at  for?"  she 
asked. 

I  replied  that  I  was  making  my 
face  smooth,  so  that  she  could  kiss 
me.  But  when  I  had  finished,  some- 
thing else  took  my  attention,  and  I 
forgot  about  the  kiss,  but  she  had 
not,  and  asked,  archly, — 

"Is'  oors  face  smoove  now,  papa?" 

Thus  reminded,  I  stooped  and  re- 
ceived her  kiss,  but  did  not  kiss  her 
in   return,  waiting  to  see  what  she 


would  do.  She  went  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  said  in  a  sweet,  re- 
proachful way,  "  Mine  face  is  smoove, 
too,  papa  ! ' ' 

Dear  heart !  Is  not  heaven  richer, 
brighter  and  dearer,  for  the  voice,  the 
form,  and  the  little  "smoove"  face, 
now  transplanted  there,  but  which 
we  miss,  oh,  so  much  on  earth? 


ANSWERS   TO  QUESTIONS   ON   CHURCH 

HISTORY,   PUBLISHED   IN   No. 

3,  VOL.   XXV. 

i.  What  did  the  Apostles  and 
brethren  do  in  Far  West  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  of  April,  1839?  A. 
They  held  a  conference,  thirty-one 
persons  were  cut  off  the  Church,  and 
the  Apostles  and  Saints  proceeded 
to  the  building  spot  of  the  Lord's 
house,  then  re-commenced  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  of  the  temple. 

2.  What  ordinations  to  the 
Apostleship  occurred  on  the  build- 
ing site  of  the  temple?  Wilford 
Woodruff  and  George  A.  Smith. 

3.  Who  were  ordained  Seventies? 
Darwin  Chase  and  Norman  Shearer. 

4.  While  the  Apostles  were  on 
their  way  to  Far  West  to  fulfill  the 
revelation,  where  were  Joseph  and 
Hyrum?  A.  They  had  just  escaped 
from  prison  and  were  on  the  way  to 
join  their  families  and  the  Saints  at 
Ouincy. 

5.  When  did  the  Apostles  meet 
with  the  Prophet  and  his  brother? 
A.     On  the  3rd  of  May. 
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6.  How  did  Brother  Brigham  de- 
scribe this  meeting?  A.  As  one  of 
the  most  joyful  scenes  of  his  life,  to 
once  more  shake  hands  with  the 
Prophets,  and  behold  them  free  from 
the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

7.  How  did  Brother  Joseph  feel 
while  conversing  with  them?  A. 
Like  a  man  who  had  just  escaped 
from  a  thousand  oppressions,  and 
was  free  in  the  midst  of  his  children. 

8.  What  was  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  a  conference  held 
a  few  days  later?  A.  "Resolved, 
that  this  conference  is  entirely  satis- 
fied with,  and  does  give  sanction  to, 
the  proceedings  of  the  conference 
of  the  Twelve  and  their  friends,  held 
on  the  temple  spot  at  Far  West, 
Missouri,  on  Friday,  the  26th  of 
April  last." 

The  following  are  the  names  of 
those  who  correctly  answered  Ques- 
tions on  Church  History  published 
in  No.  3,  Vol.  25:  Bertha  Howell, 
Emma  E.  Tolman,  Ella  A.  Tolman, 
Sophronia  Wood,  Rebecca  C.  Allen, 
C.  C.  Wight,  Jennetta  Blood,  Heber 
C.  Blood,  Annie  S.  Sessions  and 
Heber  H.  Blood. 


QUESTIONS   ON   CHURCH   HISTORY. 

i.  How  did  President  Young  feel 
when  he  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain?  2.  What  did  he  say? 
3.  Did  this  prove  to  be  true?  4. 
Where  did  President  Young  and  his 
companion  Elders  go  after  their  arriv- 


al in  Liverpool?  5.  When  and  where 
was  Brother  Brigham  chosen  as  stand- 
ing President  of  the  Twelve?  6. 
With  whom  did  Brothers  Young  and 
Kimball  meet  at  Liverpool  on  the 
1st  of  June,  184O?  7.  What  can 
we  say  of  this  company?  8.  Who 
presided  over  this  first  company  of 
emigrating  British  Saints? 


••BABY    BUNTING." 

Baby,  Baby  Bunting, 

Must  take  her  morning  nap, 
Up,  Baby  Bunting, 

Into  mamma's  lap. 
Off  with  shoes  and  stockings, 

Now  be  a  mouse, 
While  I  tell  the  story 

Of  footies'  keeping  house. 

This  toe  to  market  went 

To  buy  a  piece  of  meat, 
This  toe  stayed  at  home 

And  found  enough  to  eat ; 
This  one  no  dinner  had  ; 

This  cried  for  some  ; 
And  this  little  fellow  said  : 

"  When  will  mamma  come  ?' 

Restless  feet  are  quiet, 

Hands  still  as  death. 
"  Anoder  'tory,  mamma," 

Comes  in  faintest  breath. 
Stealthily  the  shadows 

Over  blue  eyes  creep. 
Hush  !   Baby  Bunting 

Has  fallen  fast  asleep. 


/.  M.  D. 


Some  people  will  say  things  about 
other  people  without  thinking  that 
other  people  can  say  things  about 
some  people  as  big  as  beams  com- 
pared with  motes. 
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THE   BOY  HERO. 


A  rough  teacher  in  a  school  called 
up  a  poor,  half-starved  lad,  who  had 
violated  the  laws  of  the  school,  and 
said, — 

"Take  off  your  coat,  sir!" 

The  boy  refused  to  take  it  off.  The 
teacher  said  again,  "Take  off  your 
coat,"  as  he  swung  the  whip  through 
the  air. 

The  boy  refused.  It  was  not  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  of  the  lash — he 
was  used  to  that  at  home — but  it  was 
from  shame ;  he  had  no  undergar- 
ment. And  as  at  the  third  command 
he  pulled  slowly  off  his  coat,  there 
went  a  sob  all  through  the  school. 

They  saw  then  why  he  did  not 
want  to  remove  his  coat,  and  they 
saw  the  shoulder  blades  had  almost 
cut  through  the  skin,  and  a  stout, 
healthy  boy  rose  up  and  went  to  the 
teacher  of  the  school  and  said, — 

"O  sir,  please  don't  hurt  this  poor 
fellow !  Whip  me.  He's  nothing  but 
a  poor  chap.  Don't  you  hurt  him  ; 
he's  poor.     Whip  me!" 

"Well,"  said  the  teacher,  "it's  go- 
ing to  be  a  severe  whipping ;  I  am 
willing  to  take  you  as  a  substitute." 

"Well,"  said  the  boy  I  don't  care. 
You  may  whip  me  if  you  will  let  this 
poor  fellow  go." 

The  stout,  healthy  boy  took  the 
scourging  without  an  outcry. 

Probably  not  one  of  our  readers 
but  will  say,  "Bravo!"  But  how 
many  will  not  only  admire  but  imitate 
the  spirit  of  that  self-sacrifice? 


THE  "GOODEST"   MOTHER. 

Evening  was  falling  cold  and  dark, 
And  the  people  hurried  along  the  way, 

As  if  they  were  longing  soon  to  mark 
Their  own  home  candle's  cheering  ray. 

Before  me  toiled  in  the  whirling  wind, 
A  woman  with  bundles  great  and  small, 

And  after  her  tugged,  a  step  behind, 
The  bundle  she  loved  the  best  of  all. 

A  dear  little  roly-poly  boy, 

With  rosy  cheeks  and  a  jacket  blue, 

Laughing  and  chattering,  full  of  joy, 

And  here's  what  he  said — I  tell  you  true: 

"You're  the  goodest  mother  that  ever  was," 
A  voice  as  clear  as  the  forest  bird's; 

And  I'm  sure  the  glad  young  heart  had  cause 
To  utter  the  sweet  of  the  lovely  words. 

Perhaps  the  woman  had  worked  all  day, 
Washing  or  scrubbing  ;  perhaps  she  sewed  ; 

I  knew  by  her  weary  footfall's  way 
That  life  for  her  was  an  uphill  road. 

But  here  was  comfort,  children  dear  ! 

Think  what  a  comfort  you  might  give 
To  the  very  best  friend  you  can  have  here — 

The  mother,  dear,  in  whose  house  you  live, 

If  once  in  a  while  you'd  stop  and  say, 
In  task  or  play,  for  moment's  pause, 

And  tell  her  in  sweet  and  winning  way, 
"You're  the  goodest  mother  that  ever  was." 


You  find  yourself  refreshed  by  the 
presence  of  cheerful  people ;  why 
not  make  earnest  efforts  to  confer 
that  upon  others?  You  will  find  half 
the  battle  is  gained  if  you  never 
allow  yourself  to  say  anything 
gloomy. 


Be  what  you  are.  This  is  the 
first  step  toward  being  better  than 
you  are. 
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GUIDE    ME    TO    THEE. 


Slow,  with  expression. 


Words  and  Music  by  S.   P.   Huish. 


je 


my   Sav  -  ior  true,     Guide  me     to     thee, 


sus 
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Help  me    thy  will  to  | 
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morning  bright,     Be       thou,  my  bea-con 
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light,  Guide     me     to 
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Through  this  dark  world  of  strife 

Guide  me  to  thee. 
Teach  me  a  better  life, 

Guide  me  to  thee. 
Let  thy  redeeming  power 
Be  with  me  every  hour, 
Be  thou  my  safety  tower, 

Guide  me  to  thee. 

When  strife  and  sin  arise, 

Guide  me  to  thee. 
When  tears  bedim  my  eyes, 

Guide  me  to  thee. 


FINE. 


When  hopes  are  crushed  and  dead, 
When  earthly  joys  are  fled, 
Thy  glory  round  me  shed. 
Guide  me  to  thee. 

When  silent  death  draws  near, 

Guide  me  to  thee. 
Calm  thou,  my  trembling  fear, 

Guide  me  to  thee. 
Let  me,  thy  mercy  prove, 
Let  thine  enduring  love 
Guide  me  to  heaven  above. 

Guide  me  to  thee. 


THE   SONGSTERS'    DEVOTIONS. 

Clinging  close  together, 

Easing  others'  load, 
Building  walls  of  friendship 

Hear  the  little  song-birds, 

With  the  love  of  God. 

As  the  night  draws  near, 

Oh,  that  we  were  like  them. 

Sing  to  God  their  praises 

Loving  man  to  man, 

For  His  daily  care. 

Ever  pure  and  constant, 

Hear  them  at  the  day  dawn, 
Cheerful,  hopeful,  gay, 

Peace  is  ever  with  them, 
Sorrow  far  away. 

True  to  nature's  plan. 
Would  that  our  devotions 

Pure  as  theirs  might  go 
To  the  fount  of  mercy, 

Loving  grace  to  know. 

See  their  happy  union 

Sweeter  then  our  influence, 

When  the  rude  blast  blows ; 

Broader  then  our  love, 

Wing  to  wing  they  shelter 

Firm  our  faith  and  hope  then 

'Mong  the  leafy  boughs. 

Heaven's  gifts  to  prove. 

J.   C. 
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DOMESTIC    SEWING    MACHINES. 

CHASE    BROS.     PIANOS,      LINDMAN    &    SON    PIANOS,      PACKARD 
ORGANS,     CLOUGH  &  WARREN   ORGANS. 


sold    on    iba-s^t    ^A.^rivrEisri'S. 


"WRITE     FOR     OATALOQ-TJES. 


Young    Bros.    Co. 

38  MAIN  STREET,  -       -       SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


mREE  WONDERFUL  SEWING  MACHINES 

THE    NEW    SINGER    AUTOMATIC, 

"  It  runs  with  a  breath." 


The  New  Singer 

The  Most  Modern,   Light  Running 
and  Simplest  of  Sewing 
&ft  Machines. 


Tlxe   ILTeTxr    Singer   Oscilla/toz, 

Scientifically  and  Mechanically  Perfect.  Perfection  Guaranteed. 

OFFICES     EVERYWHERE.         THE    SINGER    MANUFACTURING    CO., 
4th  Avenue  and  16th  Street,  New  York,  makers  of  8,000,000  machine's. 

Office:  Cor.  Second  South  and  1st  East  Sts.,     SALT       LAKE   CITY. 
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THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR, 

l/ol.  pM.,  for  tr^  y<?ar  1890. 


FOR  $2.00  PER  YEAR  INADVAN3E  WE  PROMISE  YOU 
THE  FOLLOWING. 

1.  THE  LARGEST  QUANTITY  OF  THE  CHOICEST  READ- 
ING MATTER  GIVEN  FOR  THE  PRICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  Magazine  will  be  enlarged  to  32  pages,  issued  semi-monthly,  or 
64  papes  per  month. 

2  OUR  PRIZE  NARRATIVES  OF  FACTS.  For  the  tWO  best 
narratives  of  facts  we  have  paid  #300.00  in  cash,  and  our  subscribers 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  these  literary  productions. 

3.  THE    BEST    VARIETY    AND     GREATEST    NUMBER     OF 

CHOICE  ILLUSTRATIONS.  We  have  made  special  arrangements 
with  the  best  artists  in  the  country  for  a  most  excellent  line  of  engrav- 
ings. 

4.  A  CHARMING  VARIETY  OF  MUSIC.  We  design  publishing 
music  in  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  as  well  as  in  the  old  notation. 

5.  ATTRACTIVE  SERIAL  STORIES.  These  will  be  the  pro- 
ductions of  Zion's  most  gifted  writers. 

6.  LESSONS  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES.  These  will  consist  of 
articles  adapted  for  use  among  the  smallest  children  at  home,  in  the 
Primary  or  Sunday  School. 

7.  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES,  Suited  to  the  capacities  of 
people  of  all  ages  and  conditions. 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  above  the  Editor  will  continue  his  EDI- 
TORIALS AND  TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES,  in  which  he  will  deal 
with  the  important  doctrines  and  events  of  our  time  and  surround- 
ings ;  instructions  to  Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers  will  be  given 
from  time  to  time;  and  things  of  interest,  both  new  and  old,  will 
receive  attention  in  the  columns  of  the  magazine. 

Send  orders  and  remittances  now  for  volume  25.     Only  $2.00 
per  year,  postpaid. 

GEORGE  Q.  CANNON,  Editor. 

A.  H.  CANNON,  Manager. 
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Ulhat's  the  matte*  Horn  ? 


BROWNING  +  BRO'S  ••• 

Lead  them  All  in  the  Sporting,  Goods  Business. 


MHOLESKL6  HMD   RETHIL, 


TOIO  immE^SE  STORES  CHUCK  FULiLi  op 


Fire  Arms,  Ammunition,  Pocket  Cutlery,  Fishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball  and  Lawn  Tennis  Supplies, 
Tents,  Hammocks,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods  of  Every  Description. 

GENUINE  THOMSON  WKTER  PROOF  BOOTS  HMD  SHOES. 

Agents  for  the  New  Davis  Vertical  Feed,  High  Arm  Sewing  Machine,  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST;  Yost  Type  Writing 
Machines,  Sporting,  Blasting  and  Giant  Powder,  Caps,  Fuse,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

Our  prices  are  Rock  Bottom.    Send  us  your  orders,  we  can  save  you  money.    Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed 

Free  on  Application. 

BROMNING    BROS., 

2461  Washington  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah.  155  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


•»  BIN-D-I-N-G  i£ 


Send  your  INSTRUCTORS  for  1889 


TO      THE 


JUVEtflliE  •••  INSTRUCTOR  •••  Of  FICE, 

And  we  will  Bind  them  in 

Full  Cloth,  embossed  in  black  and  gold,  for  75cts.  per  vol. 
Full  Leather,        "  "  »        "       "    $1.00    "      " 

Covers   furnished    separately,  Full  Cloth,  50  cts.  each; 
Full  Leather,  75  cts.  each. 

Bound  Volumes  XXIV,  Full  Cloth,  $2.75;  Full  Leather,  $3. 


SAMPLE  OF  COVERS. 


f\  /T\ost  J4ar)d8om^  Q^ri$tma$  preset. 
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BY    THS 


SALT  LAKE  HERALD 

5o  Sub5erib(^rs  of  tfye  5emi-U/e^Kty  Issue. 


rnHE  SEMI- WEEKLY  HERALD  ia  now  the  largest,  brightest  and  most  enterprising  paper  published  in 
Utah.  It  consists  of  8  pages,  and  is  shortly  to  be  reenlarged.  The  Herald  publishes  the  most  standard 
current  stories  by  special  arrangement  with  the  authors ;  contains  many  illustrated  features ;  has  the  exclu- 
sive rights  to  Bill  Nye's  letters;  maintains  a  regular  telegraphic  correspondent  in  Washington,  and  receives 
weekly  letters  from  the  celebrated  correspondent  Frank  G.  Carpenter.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  market 
reports  and  agricultural  news ;  and  a  prominent  feature  will  be  made  of  religious  news,  the  tabernacle  ser- 
vices being  regularly  reported,  while  prominent  sermons  of  the  leading  church  authorities  are  given  in  full. 
In  politics,  The  Herald  stands  as  it  has  ever  stood,  the  firm  and  undeviating  champion  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  Utah. 


The  Premium  Distribution  for  1890 

will  be  on  a  grander  scale  than  ever  before, 
FIFTEEN    HUNDRED    PRIZES,    AGGREGATTNG   IN   VALUE   OVER  $5000.00 

being  distributed  among  all  subscribers  to  the  Semi- Weekly  early  in  April. 

Prize  No.  1  is  an  upright  Fischer  Piano,  WORTH  $500  CASH. 

Prize  No.  2  is  a  thoroughbred  Holstein  bull,  worth  $200. 

Prize  No.  3  is  a  Bain  wagon,  worth  $175. 

Prize  No.  4  is  a  lot  in  Garden  City,  worth  $150. 

Prize  No.  5  is  a  yearling  heifer,  worth  $125. 

Prize  No.  6  is  a  purse  of  $100  in  gold,  and  in  the  list  are  several  hundred  dollars  in  gold 
in  smaller  purses,  while  included  in  the  1500  prizes  are  sewing  machines,  mowers,  reapers, 
rifles,  photos,  steel  engravings,  encyclopedias,  toilet  sets,  fruit  trees,  shade  trees,  dishes,  stoves, 
books,  etc., 

FIFTEEN   HUNDRED  IN  ALL! 
which  will  be  distributed  among  all  who  subscribe  for  THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  HERALD. 


Price  $3.00  per  year. 


Send  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE 


KDDR6SS, 


THE    HERALD   Co.,  Salt  Lake. 


OFFICERS: 

DIRECTORS  : 

John  T.  Caine,  President.  Francis  Armstrong,       W.  H.  Rowe, 

Heber  J.  Grant,  Vice-President.  W.  W.  Riter, 

Horace  G.  Whitney,  Business  Manager.  Junius  F.  Wells, 

Richard  W.  Young, 
Chas.  S.  BuRTCfN, 


S.  P.  Teasdel, 
Heber  M.  Wells, 
E.  Q.  Woolley, 
Jas.  Sharp. 


Elias  A.  Smith. 


the;  juvenile  instructor. 


Wilford  Woodruff',  Prs't.      B.  H.  Schettler,  Ass't  Cashier. 

Hion'a  Savinqd  Sank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  63  East  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

DOES  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS 

Pays  5  per  cent  interest  on  savings  deposits.      Money  u 
loan  on  approved  securities  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


-DEALER    IN- 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 
Sew  Home  Sewing  Machines. 

Agent  for  the  Newman  Bros.  Organs,  i  t : ;  *  s^ 

having  the  Patent  Air  Circulating  Reed  Calls,  producing 
tones  like  the  Pipe  Organ.     Get  prices  and  terms. 
MAIN  STREET,     -      SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

SALT    LHKE 

SILil^  FACTORY 

Make  a  Specialty  of 

^GREEN  SILK^ 

Proper  Shade  lor  Temple  Aprons. 

DRESS  GOODS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Warranted  not  to  split  or  crack  in  wearing,  as  im- 
ported goods  do. 

Figured  and  plain  white  silk  handkerchiefs.  Wholesale. 

J.   L.  CHHLMSHS.   Manager. 


TO    ^.XjIj 


PRINCIPAL  POINTS 

EAST,    WEST, 
NORTH  and  SOUTH 


-ax- 


UNION  TICKET  OFFICE, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


Fi^e    Insurance    Co. 


Paid  up   Capital,    - 
Assets,    ----- 


$200,000.00. 
$272,865.58. 


OFFICERS. 

HEBEE  J.  GRANT,  President. 
JAMES  SPARP,  Vice-President. 
LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  Treasurer. 
ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 


DIRECTORS 

Henry  Dinwoodey, 
George  Romney, 
Thomes  G.  Webber, 
P.  T.  Farnsworth,- 
William  K.  Rowe, 


Charles  S.  Burcon 


John  Henry  Smith, 
John  C.  Cutler, 
David  Eccles, 
Geo.  W.  Thatcher, 
Frank  W.  Jennings, 


H.  J.  GRANT  &  Co.,  AGENTS 

WM.  DRIVER  k,  SM, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 

WM.  DRIVER  &  VOX,  Ogden,  Utah. 
r>-T, 

Utah  Cracker  Factory, 

[HENRY  WALLACE,  Manager] 

Mnnufact urers  of  the  Celebrated 

\TT\      ft  13      m\w     AT 


27  E.  3d  South  St..        Salt  Lake  City. 


M.  R  EVANS, 

22-24  Second  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

SPORTING    GOODS, 

Guns,  Revolvers,  Ammunition, Fishing  Tackle, 
Base  Ball  Goods,  Cutlery,  Bicycles,  etc. 

Goods  and  prices  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Price  List. 

F.  Auerbach  &  Bro. 

Dry   Goods,    Fancy    Goods,   Millinery, 
Carpets,   Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.         -  One  Price  to  AH. 

F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO. 


THE  JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR.. 


BURTOfl-GAEDflERCo. 


Lumber,  Mouldings,  Sash  and  Doors, 
Combination  Fence  and  Fence  Machines. 


Agents  HOUSEHOLD  and  STANDARD  SEWING  MACHINES.     GOOD    AGENTS    WANTED. 
Factory  Cor.  8th  South  and  State  Road.  Up  Town  Office  101  E.  1st  South  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


26  %  K.  THOPS,  28  %  I.  TH0(DAS,30  %.  %  THOffiflS,  32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 


ESTABLISHED    1884. 


Heber  J.  Grant,  President. 

E.  S.  Welle,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Geo.  T.  Odell,  Asst  Manager. 

A.  G.  Barber,  Mgr.  Loican  Branch, 


Jos.  F.Smlth,  Vice-President, 

J,  K.  Grant,  General  Manager. 

E.  T.  Woolley,  Mgr.  Ogdpn  Branch. 

G.  fl.  Wrigbt.BIgr.  Eagle  Hock  Itrnneh 


DIHBOTOR8 = 
Heber  J.  Grant,     J.  F.  Grant,     Geo.  T.  Odell,     J  no.  Henry  Smith. 

Jos.  F.  Smith,     Franrls   31.  Ljman,    James  Sharp,    W.  W.  Rlter, 
Geo.  lUiiiuii'i ,   Juniun  F.  Wells  and  (I.  8.  Barton.    - 


CO-OPERATIVE  WAGON    AND   MACHINE   CO. 

\  successors  to  grant,  odell  &  co.  and  Howard  sebkee  co. 

THE    LEADING    IMPLEMENT    HOUSE    IN    UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OGDE\  AND  LOGAN,  UTAH,  AND  EAGLE  ROCK,  IDAHO. 


]k  1,  Popular  Book  Series. 
FRom  Ki^Tiifl^D 

TO  

SKLT  LKKE  CITY, 
ILLUSTRATED, 

Containing    256   Pages    Octavo, 
BY  JHMES  M.  LITTLE. 


This  Interesting  and  Instructive  "Work 
is  now  out  and  on  sale  at  the 

Juvenile    Instructor    Office, 


Cloth  embossed  with  gold 
Pull  leather  "        "  " 

Leather,  extra  gilt 


$1.50 
2.00 
2.50 


»Every  Association  and  Private  Library  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  work.  ,0_25 


TEASDEL'S   4    STORES! 

Comprisina  Groceries,  Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoe* 
and  a  Mammoth  Bazar  of  every- 
thing useful. 

Large    shipments  of    Spring  Goods  ar- 
riving  daily. 

1-24  1 

UUOBE    A*1TTS    1)RIU  CO., 

DIREOTORS = 
L.  8.  Hills,   II.  Dlnwoortey,    David  James,   W.  H.  Shearman,   J.  B.  Farlow. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS. 

Pbbscriptions  Accurately  Fillkd   Day    ob  Niobt.     Mail  and  Exprcss 
Orders  Rbcbivk  Special  Attention. 

PRICES  LOW  AS  POSSIBLE  FOR  PURE  GOODS. 

PATRONIZE    "5TOTXI*  FRIENDS. 

Salt  Lake  City.     Godbe  Pitts  Drug  Co. 

14-25 •         

=D.  O.  CALDER'S^ 


-•MUSIC  PALACE. 

45  and  47  W.  1st  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
^SS~Ordors  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


